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GLANCES AT PARIS IN SEPTEMBER 1848. 


Ir was with strange feelings and expectations that I 
arrived, at six o’clock of a September morning, at the 
station of the Northern Railway at Paris. I had seen 
the city eighteen months before for the first time, and 
been delighted with its singular brilliancy and cheerful- 
ness. Then all was apparent peace and prosperity. It 
had since been the scene of a singular revolution, and 
the seat of a civil war, recalling by its character early 
and ferocious times, and forming a strange intrusion 
into the moral life of our age. We had heard much of 
the sad change which had consequently taken place 
in the domestic circumstances of the great mass of 
the citizens, and of this I expected to see many promi- 
nent symptoms even as I walked the streets. It was 
therefore with an almost nervous apprehension that— 
having at length got my baggage passed in the waiting- 
room, and my lady companions put along with it into 
a voiture—I set forth on foot, in order to while away 
a little of the morning by a quiet promenade to our 
destined hotel. 

The first observations were disappointing—that ‘is, 
agreeably so; for nothing met my eyes but the usual 
accompaniments of morning in a large city—shops open- 
ing, streets cleaning, people going to their employments, 
market vehicles and peasant women coming in with 
articles of consumption, and so forth. Nothing like de- 
pression or distress was observable. ‘ Yes,’ I thought, 
attempting to explain it, ‘ after all, people must work, 
and people must eat. The common routine of human 
life will proceed, with little variation, even in the most 
historical circumstances. I might have thought of all 
this before, if I had reflected.’ Remembering that some 
of the fiercest struggles of the affair of June took place 
in the Faubourg St Denis, I went a little out of my 
way in order to pass through that district. Even there, 
however, men were calmly sweeping out or brushing 
up their shops. There were the usual appearances of 
low life, but all was quiet and inoffensive. At the 
Boulevard, where there had been some of the strongest 
barricades, I looked in vain, round and round, for marks 
of the strife. It was not for some time that I dis- 
covered a few white marks on the triumphal arch—here 
and there small defacements of the sculptures—also an 
adjacent Commerce des Vins (which I afterwards learned 
had been the seat of an insurgent committee) spotted 
here and there over its painted surface with bullet 
marks. But the tide of humble city life flowed under 
that arch, and past the battered wine-shop, as if there 
had been not a musket fired in Paris since the Fronde. 

I subsequently spent nine days in this city of revolu- 
tions, and at no time could discover any great change 
in external and obvious things. The usual crowded 
streets, the usual affluence of goods in shops and shop- 


windows, the usual cheerful cafés overflowing with 
customers. As nice dinners as ever at Very’s and the 
Trois Fréres Provencaux in the Palais Royal [for the 
meantime, and until further orders, Palais National]. 
Ladies sitting and chatting at work, as before, under 
the trees in the Tuileries Gardens, while the children 
played around them with skipping-rope and ball, and 
their white-capped bonnes bore along their infant 
charges, as yet insensible to the bane of political strife. 
There are, indeed, some obvious enough changes—for 
example, every palace and public building labelled 
with the words ‘ Propriété Nationale,’ and all these and 
the churches too inscribed with ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité” Still, the general outward appearance is much 
as it used to be. So are many of the common expe- 
riences of a stranger. For instance, although we are 
told that so many lodgings are vacant, our party found 
it not very easy to obtain suitable accommodation at 
a reasonable rate. In shopping, the ladies discovered 
that all things, jewellery included, are at their ancient 
prices. ‘ Yes,’ the people said, ‘ things are beginning to 
be as they were ;’ but I question if the change in these 
respects ever actually was as represented. We went to 
one of the St Cloud fétes, and found that beautiful park 
crowded in the usual manner with well-dressed and 
happy-looking people, bent on amusement, and largely 
indulging in it. Mountebanks were tumbling and 
dancing in front of show-booths: cafés chantants were 
in full flow of custom: merry -go-rounds, horizontal 
and vertical, went round as merrily as ever. The only 
difference in the multitude of little shooting- galleries 
was the prevalence of poor Louis Philippe’s bust among 
the little stucco marks set up for the sportsmen. There 
evidently was money to spend, and the same inge- 
nuity in inducing its expenditure, as of old. Then we 
went to the principal theatres—all well filled. That 
pattern audience at the Théatre de la République (for- 
merly Théatre Francais) sitting with such drawing- 
room-like propriety and quietness to behold Rachel 
as Andromache, as in days past. Seventy muslined 
nymphs drawing the usual applause in the ballet at 
the French Opera—and so on. So it was in the main 
everywhere, as far as positive things and things which 
we may call objects were concerned. 

After a little time, such differences as really exist 
began to be observable. It was seen that, amidst the 
rows of shops, there were a few, yet, after all, only a few, 
closed, and to let. Amidst the carriages in the streets, 
a private one of any kind was a rarity, and I only saw 
one presenting aristocratical luxury and elegance. The 
multitude, even in the Tuileries Gardens, and in the 
first-class theatres, was almost wholly of a plebeian or 
middle-class character—scarcely any fashionables. Some 
remarked that it was the season of the year when cities 
are usually emptied of their richest inhabitants; and 
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this no doubt accounts in part for the phenomenon, 
but only in part, for, as others observed, Paris was in a 
great degree an exception to the common rule—the 
French being, as a nation, little addicted to country 
life, and the fact being, accordingly, that the beau monde 
used never altogether to desert their city residences. 
One new feature, of great significance, soon came under 
observation. Walking into the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg one day, we found its great galleries used by sol- 
diers as a barrack. In the magnificent Panthéon, where 
a marbled solitude once reigned, there are now two 
thousand five hundred troops bivouacking. You see 
their straw-beds along the diced floor, and the men en- 
gaged in various pati some burnishing their 
accoutrements, some taking meals, a few reading news- 
papers; while out of doors, women selling food and 
liquor at stalls give the place much the appearance of a 
fair. Peeping one day into the beautiful new court of 
the Hotel de Ville, we saw a range of cannon, and a 
number of horses in an extempore stable reared against 
the walls—the latter ready of course to draw out the 
former into action at a moment’s notice. In many 
spaces of free ground throughout the city there are 
little camps for the soldiery. One comes much under 
attention amidst the shows of the Champs Elysées. I 
often sauntered about it to observe, which I did for the 
first time, the arrangements of a camp, and the forms 
of camp life. The tents are in regular rows, with cross- 
ing lanes, of various breadths, between; beds of straw 
within; shingle kitchens on the outskirts of the square. 
Sentinels, continually walking along on the outside, for- 
bid all intrusion. Vivandieres—that is, female dealers 
in articles of consumption required by soldiers—hover 
about with kegs painted tricolor, or take up a permanent 
stand with little stalls. To see all the paraphernalia of 
active warfare in the midst of a fine city, while streams 
of omnibuses and cabs, and all the usual objects of a 
crowded thoroughfare, present themselves on the other 
side of a thin screen of trees, has a curious thrilling 
effect; although one cannot all the time but feel that 
this military force is the best assurance of peace and 
quiet which the circumstances admit of. Such are per- 
haps the most important of the tangible novelties in the 
condition of Paris at the time when I saw it; but these 
are, after all, as nothing in comparison with the changes 
that have taken place in the domestic conditions and 
prospects of individual men and families. 

Confidential conversation soon brings out the general 
expression of suffering which the revolution has given 
rise to. Almost every person has a special tale of wo to 
tell: business lessened in amount and in security, pro- 
perty reduced in value, the future troubled and clouded. 
It appears as if the new state of things were one which 
nobody wished, and which all would already willingly 
see exchanged for another, if that were possible without 
producing worse evils. Each man speaks as if he were 
obliged to submit in this matter to some power beyond 
himself, and which he cannot control. ‘ We have got 
the republic, and we must make the best of it.’ Such 
is the general remark, implying anything but that fa- 
your for the existing institutions which Burke would 
have recognised as their cheap defence. I could not 
doubt, from what I heard, that numberless persons have 
been brought to know privations which they never for- 
merly dreamt of, and that there was much downright 
misery among the labouring poor. And yet, with re- 
ference to the very lowest class of the population, I 
could not but remark it as a strange thing at the con- 
clusion of my nine days in Paris, that I had not once 
been accosted by a mendicant, whereas I do not know 
any British town where a well-dressed person could 
walk through a single street without more or less of 
that kind of molestation. 

Having felt much interest in regarding the events of 
February and June in their romantic aspect, I took an 
early opportunity of seeing the localities in the company 
of a friend who had been an eye-witness of some of the 
chief proceedings. Right opposite to the front of the 


Palais Royal, we see what might be termed the stump 
of a nearly isolated house—that is, merely its lower 
storey, the rest having evidently been destroyed by fire 
and otherwise. A screen of boards, separating it from 
the street, bears the usual array of which 
covers every spare foot of wall space in a large city. 
This is all that remains of the municipal guard-house, 
where a party made so obstinate a stand against the 
February insurgents. They were compelled to do so 
by their commander; and the consequence was, that, 
except a few who broke through into an adjacent house, 
and escaped, the whole were destroyed along with the 
building. My friend had seen the beautiful glass-covered 
gallery in the Palais Royal filled with the wounded 
insurgents on this occasion. When I remarked how 
curious it was to see the place now, with all its gay 
cafés and shops as brilliant as ever, he added, ‘ Oh yes; 
and in the very afternoon of Louis Philippe’s departure 
from the palace, the Tuileries Gardens had their usual 
crowds of ladies walking about. Nay,’ said he, ‘I can 
assure you of it as a fact, that in the evening of the day 
of the revolution two Parisian gentlemen went into a 
café, sat down to play at dominoes, and never once 
during the evening made a remark on the public events 
of the preceding few hours. I thought of Sicilian 
swains dancing beside the chinks of the cooling lava. 
It will be remembered that the Panthéon was the scene 
of some of the fiercest struggles in the June affair. It 
formed the post of the extremity of the left wing of 
the insurgents’ chain of operations. Accordingly, as I 
expected, the face of this superb building was thickly 
interspersed with bullet marks, by which much of the 
architectural ornament had been defaced. The door 
was getting wholly renewed, for this had been broken 
by a cannon-shot, which it was found necessary to dis- 
charge before the people would surrender the post. We 
saw with thrilling sensations the trunk of a colossal 
statue at the head of the room, and a hole in the wall 
immediately behind it, the memorials of the progress 
of this shot in its fearful mission. The respectable- 
looking old man whom we remember showing the 
place with such pride in its days of perfect beauty, 
pointed to these things and to the military intruders 
on his domain with a sort of broken-hearted air. 
along the Rue St Jaques, a narrow street descending 
from the Panthéon to the river bank, the bullet marks 
on the faces of the houses were many and frequent. 
Painted plaster frohts were indented, or we saw the 
fresh plaster filling up what had lately been holes. 
Bits of the mouldings of windows were broken off, 
and there were significant renewals of spokes in the 
outer shutters so universal in Paris. At the junction 
of this street with the quays, several buildings, or walls 
of buildings, appeared to have been renewed, or at least 
newly plastered over, since the insurrection. 

In a progress which I next made through the Rue St 
Antoine to the Place de la Bastille—the seat of central 
action, and the part most obstinately defended by the 
insurgents—I observed even more signal traces of recent 
warfare. The bullet marks are there very numerous, 
particularly upon the corner houses. A respectable 
café in an exposed angle still showed its broken mirrors 
within, along with many patches of new plaster with- 
out. One could not but be a little amused at seeing 
some of those whimsical pictures of sages-femmes with 
fresh babies in their arms, which abound in this, as in 
other districts of Paris, standing up in all their usual 
composure of aspect, with two or three bullet holes 
drilled in them. The greatest show of destruction was 
presented at the eastern outlets of the Place de la Bas- 
tille, where the barricades, it seems, had been of unusual 
strength. From the Place, the troops and artillery 
had poured all their force on these posts, with slow 
effect on the desperate men who defended them, but to 
the ruin of several of the adjacent houses. We saw the 
cleared stance of one which had been wholly destroyed. 
Others had been patched up. It was just within the 
opening of one of these streets that the poor Archbishop 
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of Paris, having cleared the barricade, and entered 
into conference with its defenders, telling them that 
God had willed all men to be brothers, and to love one 
another, fell under a random shot. As we stood on 
the spot, one of our party pointed out, on the front of 
a public-house—for even trifles in such a case have 
an interest—the word Liqueurs, which appears in the 
common print representing this piteous tragedy. I 
made a pilgrimage also to the Barriére d’Italie on the 
other side of the river, where General Brea was assas- 
sinated. Some geological ramblings in the preceding 
ear had made me familiar with the place, so that I 
had a perfect conception of it from the newspaper re- 
A tall rail crosses the street, with a wide gate 
where entering merchandise is taxed, and a narrow gate 
beside it, usually shut. Here the insurgents had had 
a strong post, with a sort of guard-room in a neigh- 
bouring house. The unfortunate general, having gone 
amongst them with another officer to endeavour to 
effect a peace, was conducted to the guard-room. There 
an alarm of treachery took possession of the comba- 
tants, and both officers were mercilessly slaughtered. 
I inquired about the affair of an octroi man attending 
at the rail. ‘I saw General Brea,’ said he, ‘ come 
through that gate (pointing to the narrow gate) to 
speak to the men.’ Never to return! 

I was curious to see some of those groups of the June 
insurgents which still filled the jails of Paris; but this 
I failed to accomplish. It was ‘even with a difficulty, 
and only by the energetic kindness of a deputy of the 
Thiers party, whom I had once conducted to some 
public places in Edinburgh, that I obtained access to a 
sitting of the National Assembly. It meets, as is well 
known, in a wooden building of very plain character, 
just fitted to hold nine hundred members in pews 
around its floor, while a few spectators are accommo- 
dated in certain narrow galleries around the upper part 
of the room. The day being one of routine business, 
there was little excitement on the occasion ; yet I could 
not behold the place, and the members as they succes- 
sively came in and took their seats, without intense 
interest. After all, the whole scene had more of a 
common-world air than one expects from a popular 
council forming, as it were, the legitimate successor of 
the Constituent Assembly and Convention of former 
days. The members—though here and there an abbé 
with his black cap, or some other extraordinary figure, 
meets the eye—are generally very practical-looking 
persons, such as one sees at ordinary public meetings 
in England. The huissiers, walking about in formal 
dress of antique cut, with swords by their sides, gave 
a slight tinge of dignity to what otherwise must have 
been pronounced as unmixed simplicity. Marrast, the 
president, did not take the chair at first, but came 
in about the middle of the proceedings. He is a 
mean-looking little man, of unpromisingly short fore- 
head. ‘There is Lamartine!’ and I saw a tall slender 
man of thin visage and mild aspect enter and place 
himself in a front seat. ‘That is Thiers,’ and be- 
hold a neat little man, with a round sallow face and 
gray short hair, seated a little behind Lamartine. 
The Abbé Lamennais was pointed out to me, and I 
afterwards had some conversation with him; a thin old 
man, with eyes which seek the ground, but a face of 
great mind-life and sensitive never-resting lips. Pierre 
Bonaparte sits among the Mountain men, with the 
thick square head and Italian complexion of his uncle. 
At the end of a seat next the tribune is a soldier-like 
person in a closely-buttoned blue coat and a moustache. 
There is a portrait in every print-shop window, which 
leaves no room to doubt who he is. It is General 
Cavaignac: a Wellington-like man, with much iron 
evidently in his composition, but probably a sterling 
character at bottom. The business of the house pro- 
ceeds amidst disregarded cries of En places and Silence, 
for groups cumber the floor and the entrances, and an 
incessant chatter goes on. At length an unexpected 
event produces universal sti vaignac is called 


on by a member to state how his government stands at 
present, and what are its prospects. Allis silence as he 
ascends the tribune. He speaks, in short pithy clauses, 
like cracking musketry, and with the easy dash of a 
soldier. There have been little clouds between him and 
some parties in the Assembly, but they are of no mo- 
ment, and are passing away. For the future, he can 
only adhere to his resolution to preserve order by all 
the means in his power. A more violent assailant 
succeeds, but the house listens with impatience, and he 
descends grumbling. Then Marrast asks those who 
have confidence in the government to stand up, when 
the whole house instantly seems to spring to its feet. 
‘Le tout!’ I hear a neighbour exclaim with delighted 
surprise. It is not, however, quite the whole house, 
for when the malcontent are requested to rise, a hand- 
ful at a far corner stands up, though only to receive 
the derision of the majority. And so ends the sitting. 

During my week in Paris, the elections for the Seine 
were going on, and producing considerable excitement, 
which, however, seemed chiefly to expend itself in pla- 
cards on the walls. The critical state of the ruling power 
in France was shown by the uneasiness felt with regard 
to the expected arrival of Louis ong person 
in himself of no sort of importance. Fresh outbursts 
of the wild party were generally expected, though not 
without a confidence that they would be put down. As 
an illustration of the strange appositions of things likely 
to occur at such a time, M. Marrast was giving his 
splendid weekly reception to probably three thousand 
worshippers of power on the Saturday night, when 
between six and seven-hundred of the June men were 
passing amidst wind and rain through the first step 
of their march into a hopeless exile. On the same 
evening I went with two English friends to mingle in 
the shrunken attendance at the usual reception of M. 
Lamartine, for whose character as a man of letters I 
of course felt undiminished respect. Two rooms, hung 
round with a number of very pleasing pictures b 
Madame Lamartine, among ‘which is included an pe 
mirable full-length portrait of her husband, sufficed to 
receive easily all who came, amongst whom I saw no 
remarkable persons besides Pierre Bonaparte and the 
Sardinian ambassador. It was impossible to look in 
the face of Lamartine, and hear a little of his conver- 
sation, without becoming impressed with the full force 
of that amiableness of character which seems to have 
partly been at the bottom of his failure. Men of fine 
feelings are not for great political crises, though their 
thoughts may have helped to bring them on. 

I here found myself somewhat awkwardly placed, as 
the only person with the British conservative feelings of 
the present crisis, in the midst of a set of gentlemen whose 
sentiments went to very opposite results. A Parisian ex- 
pressed to me a wish that we should soon have a repub- 
lic in England, to which—not thinking it worth while 
to give a serious reply—I only answered very quietly, 
* Not, I hope, till the English are republicans.’ I could 
see that the words told. They do, indeed, badinage as 
they were, touch the whole case of France at the pre- 
sent moment. It has the misfortune to be a republic, 
while not one-fourth of the people have any positive 
affection for that form of government. Any govern- 
ment, as we well know, with a small amount of cordial 
support from the people, must, in order to live, be a 
tyranny. France, therefore, being under a rule which 
rests on so narrow a basis, necessarily exhfbits practical 
restraint, while nominally conducted on the broadest 
democratic principles. It is but the simplest converse 
to this fact, that a despotism which all were well 
affected to, might be practically more liberal than the 
reddest republic that ever breathed. And it neces- 
sarily follows that, for those who desire to be under 
a liberal and gentle rule, the object ought to be, not 
to set up some new form of ideal excellence, but either 
to maintain that which already possesses a decided pre- 
ponderance of popular affections, or to set up that 
which may be most likely to obtain such a degree 
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of support. France has been surprised into a re- 
public; but as this form, though certainly it has not 
a third of the sincere suffrages, has more than any 
other would now be likely to obtain, her only wise 
course will be to maintain the existing system with all 
possible energy, as the best that can be had, though in 
such circumstances true freedom must be long in abey- 
ance, and an oligarchy, like those of the Swiss cantons, 
may, after all, be the best result to be hoped for. ‘The 
peculiar misfortune, however, of France—a misfortune 
perhaps inseparable from those to whom free institu- 
tions are a novelty—is, that no ten persons with pecu- 
liar opinions have the least idea of its being their duty 
to abstain from imposing these at the sword’s point upon 
the remaining thirty-five millions. Hence continual in- 
surrections, and, as a ni consequence, continual 
fresh encroachments on liberty. Hence the ludicrous 
contrast between the omnipresent inscription, ‘ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité; and the actual state of things; 
while in England, under a well-supported constitutional 
monarchy, no man can recollect having ever in his 
life experienced anything like personal control, much 
less annoyance, from the government. It is highly in- 
structive to read in recent events the utter failure of 
theoretical plans to answer the purposes expected of 
them, while a mere accident of time, like the British 
constitution, maintains political peace, and enables the 
= to follow out their economical pursuits in perfect 
om and security. In the streets of Paris and of 
Frankfort, bodies elected on ultra-democratical princi- 
ples, and which theoretically ought to be, accordingly, a 
perfect representation of the popular will, have been 
attacked with military force by dissatisfied minorities, 
as if they were no better than the ancient despotisms. 
If such be their character, the principle of election has 
failed. If from any cause these representative bodies 
are not true representations, the principle of election 
has failed. Give the minority the upper hand, the 
principle of election has even more signally failed. Or 
say that the minority is to be kept down by the strong 
hand, equally has the whole idea failed to produce a 
mild and tolerant government. In short, it is palpable 
that all political dreams are pregnant with great dis- 
appointments ; the extreme advocates of such kinds of 
regeneration being ever, as by an irreversible doom, the 
most direct agents in their frustration. R.C. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Some excitement has been created within the past few 
weeks by the discussions in the French Academy of 
Sciences on the subject of the planet Neptune, from 
which it would appear that the newly-discovered divi- 
nity does not possess all the potency with which he 
has been theoretically invested. On some hands, it is 
asserted that the discovery is no discovery at all, and 
that M. Leverrier, whose reputation has become famous 
throughout the civilised world, and who has been 
honoured with medals and diplomas, is entirely mis- 
taken in his calculations. The true state of the ques- 
tion, however, is, that M. Babinet, an old and eminent 
member of the Academy, affirms that Neptune, in so far 
as observations have been practicable, does not satisfy 
all the necessities of the case, leaves the perturbations 
of Uranus to a great extent unaccounted for, and that 
its actual orbit does not coincide with that laid down 
by theory. Without disputing M. Leverrier’s claim to 
the discovery of Neptune, M. Babinet contends that the 
discrepancies can only be reconciled by supposing an- 
other planet, for which he proposes the name Hype- 
rion, to exist beyond Neptune—the combined action of 
the two being then sufficient to explain away the diffi- 
culties that have been started. M. Leverrier replies, 
that time and further calculation will prove the influ- 
ence of Neptune to be such as was ascribed to its mass : 
and thus the matter rests for the present. There is 
little doubt, however, that the discussion will set astro- 


vive wherever an observatory is to 
be found. 

In connection with astronomy, another interesting 
subject—that of Bolides, meteors and shooting-stars—is 
attracting notice. Most readers are aware that the 
most generally-received explanation respecting these 
phenomena, some of which are of periodical recurrence, 
is, that they are fragmentary remains of a planet 
revolving in an orbit round the sun, which orbit being 
crossed, or nearly approached, twice a year by the earth 
in its revolution, we are thus brought into such proxi- 
mity as to see the swiftly-moving objects, which, with 
rare exceptions, are invisible at other times. The 
theory now advanced (Sir J. Lubbock, in Taylor’s 
‘Philosophical Magazine’) assembles these bodies into 
a group of planets, revolving round the earth with in- 
credible velocity, some of them performing the circuit 
in less than two hours. We see them because they re- 
flect the sun’s light shining on their surfaces, and their 
almost instantaneous disappearance is accounted for by 
their sudden immersion within the shadow of the earth. 
It is supposed that the meteors seen from time to time 
in different parts of the world are nothing more than 
these petty planets pursuing their ordinary course. 
The theory is ingenious; but evidently a large number 
of observations must be made before any accurate data 
can be established. If the measures contemplated for 
this object can be carried into successful operation, we 
may hope to hear something definite on what has so 
long been a subject of mere wonder—shooting-stars. 
Meantime the inquiry may be ‘regarded as another evi- 
dence of the systematising spirit of the present day. 

The stars, as every one knows, have in all ages been 
made use of as time-measurers; but it was reserved for 
the nineteenth century to discover a perpetual clock in 
the north polar sky. Pontécoulant, somewhere in his 
writings, speaks of ‘immense pendulums of eterni 
beating the ages;’ but here we have’that which wi 
mark the hours. We refer to the Polar Clock, invented 
by Mr Wheatstone, and exhibited at the late meeting 
of the British Association at Swansea; and from the 
report, as published in the ‘ Atheneum,’ we abridge an 
account of the instrument and the principle of its con- 
struction :—‘ A short time after the discovery by Malus 
of the polarisation of light by reflection, it was ascer- 
tained by Arago that the light reflected from different 
parts of the sky was polarised. The observation was 
made in clear weather, with the aid of a thin film of 
mica and a prism of Iceland spar. He saw that the 
two images projected on the sky were, in general, of 
dissimilar colours, which appeared to vary in intensity 
with the hour of the day, and with the position, in re- 
lation to the sun, of the part of the sky from which the 
rays fell upon the film.’ The law assigned for this phe- 
nomenon may be thus familiarly explained: suppose a 
spectator standing at such a height, with the sun over- 
head, as to overlook the whole circumference of the 
earth down to its central line, he would see that at the 
equator the polarisation was most intense, and dimi- 
nished gradually upwards to the pole, where it would 
become nil. This law, however, is not universal in its 
action, as certain neutral points have been discovered 
since it was enunciated ; and as regards the instrument 
in question, it is more a consideration of the plane of 

isation than of the intensity. In the words of M. 
Babinet—‘ For a given point of the atmosphere, the 
plane of polarisation of the portion of polarised light 
which it sends to the eye, coincides with the plane which 
passes through this point, the eye of the observer, and 
the sun.’ This statement is fully verified by the facts. 

* Let us now,’ continues Mr Wheatstone, ‘ turn our at- 
tention to the north pole of the sky. As the sun, in its 
apparent daily course, moves equably in a circle round 
this pole, it is obvious that the planes of polarisation at 
the point in question change exactly as the position of 
the hour circles do. The position of the plane of polari- 
sation of the north pole of the sky will, at any period 
of the day, therefore indicate the apparent or true solar 
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time. . . . These points being premised, I proceed to 
describe the new instrument, which I have called the 
Polar Clock or Dial:—At the extremity of a vertical 
pillar is fixed, within a brass ring, a glass disk, so in- 
clined that its plane is perpendicular to the polar axis 
of the earth. On the lower half of this disk is a gra- 
duated semicircle, divided into twelve parts (each of 
which is again subdivided into five or ten parts), and 
against the divisions the hours of the day are marked, 
commencing and terminating with six. Within the 
fixed brass ring containing the glass dial-plate, the 
broad end of a conical tube is so fitted that it freely 
moves round its own axis; this broad end is closed by 
another glass disk, in the centre of which is a small 
star or other figure, formed of thin films of selenite, ex- 
hibiting, when examined with polarised light, strongly 
contrasting colours; and a hand is painted in such a 
position as to be a prolongation of one of the principal 
sections of the crystalline films. At the smaller end of 
the conical tube a Nichol’s prism is fixed, so that either 
of its diagonals shall be forty-five degrees from the 

rincipal section of the selenite films. ‘The instrument 
_ so fixed that the axis of the conical tube shall 
coincide with the polar axis of the earth, and the eye 
of the observer being placed to the Nichol’s prism, it 
will be remarked that the selenite star will in general 
be richly coloured; but as the tube is turned on its 
axis, the colours will vary in intensity, and in two posi- 
tions will entirely disappear. . . . The rule to ascertain 
the time by this instrument is as follows :—The tube 
must be turned round by the hand of the observer until 
the coloured star entirely disappears, while the disk in 
the centre remains red; the hand will then point accu- 
rately to the hour. The accuracy with which the solar 
time may be indicated by this means will depend on the 
exactness with which the plane of polarisation can be 
determined. One degree of change in the plane corre- 
sponds with four minutes of solar time.’ It may be 
necessary to observe that the Polar Clock is to be fixed, 
as a sun-dial, out of doors; the proper azimuth may be 
obtained by the sun’s shadow at noon. It must be set 
by placing the hands to correspond with the true solar 
time. ‘Turn the vertical pillar on its axis until the 
colours of the selenite star entirely disappear; the in- 
strument will then be properly adjusted. The advan- 
tages a Polar Clock possesses over a sun-dial are—1. The 
Polar Clock being constantly directed to the same point 
of the sky, there is no locality in which it cannot be 
employed; whereas, in order that the indications of 
a sun-dial should be observed during the whole day, no 
obstacle must exist at any time between the dial and 
the places of the sun, and it cannot therefore be applied 
in any confined situation. The Polar Clock is con- 
sequently applicable in places where a sun-dial would 
be of no avail—on the north side of a mountain, or a 
lofty building, for instance. 2. It will continue to in- 
dicate the time after sunset and before sunrise ; in fact, 
so long as the rays of the sun are reflected from the 
atmosphere. 3. It will also indicate the time, but with 
less accuracy, when the sky is overcast, if the clouds do 
not exceed a certain density.’ 

An instrument graduated for Europe, or any place 
north of the equator, would be useless when carried to 
the south of the line, as the planes of polarisation move 
in opposite directions in the two hemispheres. In the 
northern, the motion is backwards, or contrary to that 
of the hands of a watch; in the southern, it is forwards, 
or with the hands. And, as a curious analogy, it may 
be mentioned that the movements of storms in either 
hemisphere precisely correspond with those of the planes 
of polarised light, as here described. 

As yet, much cannot be predicated of the practical 
value of this truly ingenious instrument; but in scien- 
tific hands many interesting or useful applications of it 
will doubtless be discovered. Owing to the cloudy state 
of the atmosphere, it was not found possible to test it 
more than once during the Swansea meeting. A French 

honour i 
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from the invention, and recommends that as Malus 
made his discoveries on polarisation in the garden of 
the Luxembourg, a Polar Clock should be fixed in some 
conspicuous part of the grounds as a monument of his 
genius. 


QUAKER LOVE. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Many years ago I spent a day in the town of Elm’s 
Cross, and although no adventure befell me there to fix 
the place in my memory, I see it before me at this mo- 
ment as distinctly as that picture on the wall. I had 
an impression all that day, however erroneous, that it 
was Sunday. There was a Sunday silence in the streets, 
a Sunday gravity in the passers-by, a Sunday order and 
cleanliness in their habiliments. The lines of houses 
were ranged with the most sober decorum, and the little 
lawns which many of them possessed were laid out 
with the square and compass. The trees were not 
beautiful, but neat, for nature was not indulged in any 
of - —_ at Elm’s Cross; and indeed it seemed to 
me that the very leaves had a peculiarly quiet green, 
and the flowers a reserved smell. The enieteey of the 
better class of the inhabitants of this town were Friends; 
and it appeared—if my imagination did not run away 
with me—that, through the influence of wealth and 
numbers, they had been able to impress the external 
characteristics of their society upon the whole place. 

But no; my imagination could not have run away 
with me; for the moment imagination enters Elm’s 
Cross, it is taken into custody as a vagrant, and kept 
in durance during its sojourn. There one loses the 
faculty of day-dreaming; and although I was a young 
fellow at the time, half-crazy with sentiment and love 
of adventure, even the fair Quakers, some of whom 
were beautiful, in spite of their bonnets, had no more 
effect upon me than so many marble statues. But per- 
haps it will give a better idea of the spirit of the place, 
if I say that the only one of them on whom I bestowed 
a second look had arrived at that time of life when the 
controversy begins as to whether a woman should be 
reckoned a young or an old maid. 

This middle-aged person (not to use the offensive 
expression offensively) was, like all Quakers when they 
are beautiful, beautiful to excess. Retaining an ex- 
quisite complexion, even when her hair was beginning 
to change, she seemed a personification of the autumnal 
loveliness which makes one forget that of the spring 
and summer. Her voice, mellowed by time, was better 
calculated to linger in the ear than the lighter tones of 
youth ; and it harmonised well with her soft, dove-like | 
eyes, 


* That seemed to love whate’er they looked upon.’ 


Yet there was no feeling in this love, such as ‘we of the 

world demand in the love of her sex; the richness of 

her cheek was as cold as the bloom of a flower; and as, 

with noiseless step, and demure nun-lile air, she glided 

past, I felt as if I had seen a portrait walk out of its 

ag a masterly imitation of woman, but only an imi- 
on. 

This was why I turned round and looked at her 
again ; and as I looked, a kind of pity rose in my in- 
experienced heart that one so fair should pass through 
life unstirred by its excitements, untouched by its rap- 
tures, even untroubled with its sorrows. As the novelty 
wore off, I hated the cold formal air of everything 
around; the atmosphere chilled me; the silence dis- 
turbed me ; and the next morning I was glad to launch 
again upon the stormy world, and leave this lonely 
oasis to its enchanted repose. 

Some time after, when giving the history of this day 
to a friend, who proved to be personally acquainted with 
the place and people, he told me that the lady on whom 
I had looked twice had been for many years not only 
the reigning beauty of Elm’s Cross, but the benevolent 
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genius of the town and neighbourhood ; and he related 
a passage in her early life which made me qualify a 
little my opinion as to the passionless tranquillity of 
her feelings, and the uneventful blank of her history. 
Not that the thing can be called an adventure, that the 
incident has any intermixture of romance—that would 
be absurd. It passed over her heart like a summer 
cloud, which leaves the heavens as bright and serene as 
before ; but somehow or other it infused a suspicion 
into my mind, that however staid the demeanour and 
decorous the conduct, human nature is everywhere alike 
—that the difference is not in the feelings, but their 


control. 

Her father was one of the wealthiest inhabitants of 

the town, and Martha Hargrave was an only child, the 

t heiress of his fortune, and likewise q 
in her own right, of L.5000, safely invested. In such 
circumstances, it may be supposed that when she grew 
up from the child into the girl she attracted not a little 
the attention of blushing striplings and speculative 
mammas. These were, with the exception of one family, 
of her own Society—for Mr and Mrs Hargrave were 
Quakers of the old school, and confined themselves 
almost exclusively within the circle of Friends. The 
exception was formed by a widow lady and her son; 
the former an early intimate of Mrs Hargrave, now 
living on a small annuity, from which, by means of close 
economy, she contrived to save a little every year to 
pay for her boy’s outfit in the world. Richard Temple 
was well calculated to be the object of a mother’s doting 
affection ; he was a fine, spirited, generous, handsome 
lad, two or three years older than Martha, of whom he 
was the playmate in childhood, the friend in youth, and 
something more after that. How it came that a penni- 
less boy thought as he did of the Quaker heiress, may 
seem a mystery ; but it must be recollected that the 
conventional distinctions of society make little impres- 
sion upon children brought up together upon terms of 
equality. Richard looked upon Martha as his sister, 
till he began to feel as a personal injury the admiring 
looks that were thrown upon her from under the broad 
brims of the young Quakers; and even when the fact 
at length forced itself upon him that she was rich, and 
he poor, that she rolled in a carriage, and he walked on 
foot, that her parents were among the first people in the 
place, and his only one a solitary and almost indigent 
widow, the encouragement of his fond and unreflecting 
mother, and of his own gallant heart, triumphed over 
the misgivings of prudence; and the affection of the 
boy was suffered to ripen, unchecked, into the love of 
the young man. 

While this process was going on with Richard, in 
Martha the wildness of childhood sobered gradually 
down into the demure circumspection of the Quaker 
girl. Her step became less buoyant, her glance less 
free, her speech less frank, her air more reserved ; and 
as time wore on, Richard occasionally paused in the 
midst of one of his sallies, and looked at her in surprise, 
in a kind of awe, as if he already felt a foreshadowing 
of the approach of majestic womanhood. But never- 
theless, when he came one day to bid her farewell before 
his exodus into the world, her heart was too full of the 
memories of her childish years to remember its new 
conventionalism, and she stood before him with her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, gazing in his face with 
a look of girlish fondness, that was made still softer by 
the tears that stood trembling in her beautiful eyes. 
He was to proceed to London, to be completed in his 
initiation into mercantile business, and might be absent 
for years—perhaps for ever—for his mother was to accom- 
pany him; and Martha felt the separation as her first 
serious distress. Richard was old enough to be aware of 
the nature of his own feelings; and perhaps if Martha had 
been in one of her grand moments, he might have dared 
to appeal to the growing woman in her heart. But she 
appeared to him on this occasion so young, so gentle, so 
delicate, that he would have thought it a profanation to 
talk to her of love. As the moment of parting arrived, 


he drew her towards him with both hands; his arms 
encircled her waist; and—how it happened I know 
not, for the thing was wholly out of rule—his lips were 
pressed to hers. The next moment he started from his 
bewilderment; his eyes dazzled; Martha had disap- 
peared. He did not know, when in the morning the 
stage-coach was carrying him from Elm’s Cross, that a 


young girl was sitting behind a blind in the highest | 


room of that house watching the vehicle as it rolled 
away, till it was prematurely lost in her blinding tears. 

I am unable to trace the adventures of Richard 
Temple in London ; but they appear to have been com- 
paratively fortunate, since, at the end of only three 
years, he was a junior partner in a young but respectable 
firm. He had seen Miss Hargrave several times during 
the interval; but I need not say that their intercourse 
had entirely changed its character. Richard was not 


only interested, but likewise in some degree amused, by | 


the transmutation of the young girl into the demure and 
circumspect Quaker. 


physical beauty acquired a new character of loveliness 
as the development of her moral feelings went on. But 
over all, there was what seemed to the young man, now 
that he was accustomed to the common world, an icy- 
ness of manner, which repelled his advances; and he 
continued to love on without daring to disclose the secret 
of his bosom. What matter? It was no secret to her 
whom it concerned; for friend Martha, with all her 
demureness, had a woman’s heart and a woman’s eyes. 
At the end of the three years I have mentioned Mrs 
Temple died, and Richard, now alone in the world, and 
with tolerable prospects in business, began in due time to 
ask himself, with a quaking heart and a flushing brow, 
whether it were possible for him to obtain the Quaker 
girl for his bride. After much cogitation on this sub- 
ject, and a thousand misgivings, his characteristic dar- 
ing prevailed; and addressing to Martha an eloquent 
history of his love, accompanied by a frank statement 
of his affairs and prospects, and a solicitation for per- 
mission to woo her for his wife, he enclosed the letter, 
open, in a briefer one to her father, and despatched the 
fateful missive. 

The reply came from Mr Hargrave. It was cold, 
calm, decisive. He was obliged by the good opinion 
entertained by his young friend of his daughter, but 
Martha had altogether different views. Setting aside 
the oppositeness of their circumstances and position in 
this world, which would in itself be an insurmountable 
objection, their religious views were not so much alike 
as was necessary in the case of two persons pressing 
forward, side by side, to the world which is to come. 


He hoped friend Richard would speedily forget what, to: 


a rational-minded person, ought to be hardly a dis- 
appointment, and, when his fortune permitted it, select 
from his own denomination a wife of his own degree. 
This insolent letter, as the young man termed it, had 
no effect but that of rousing the fierce and headlong 
energy of his nature. He knew Martha too well to 
believe that she had any share in such a production; 
and he wrote at once to Mr Hargrave to say that his 
daughter was now old enough to decide for herself, and 
that he could not think of receiving at second hand a 
reply involving the happiness or misery of his whole 
life. On the following day he would present himself at 
his house in Elm’s Cross, in the hope of hearing his 
fate from Martha’s own lips, even if in the presence of 
her father and mother. 

When Richard Temple passed across the Dutch-like 
lawn of the house, with its drilled shrubs and flowers 
describing mathematical figures on its level green, and 
ascended the steps, as white as driven snow, his hand 
trembled as he raised the knocker, and he felt his heart 
die within him. The sound he made startled him by 
its incongruous want of measure, and he looked round 
timidly, as if he had committed an indecorum. When 
the respectable middle-aged servant marshalled him u 
stairs to the drawing-room, he followed the man wi 


In essentials, however, she was | 
not altered, but improved and exalted; and even her | 
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deference, as if he had something to say in the decision. 
The room was empty, and he stood for some time alone, 
looking round upon the walls, the furniture, the books, 
the flowers, and reading in them all the ruin of his 
hopes. There was an unostentatious richness in that 
room, a method in its arrangement, a calm assumption 
of superiority, which made him quail. The answer he 
had come to demand was before him. It spoke to him 
even in the whispered cadence of the trees beyond the 
open window, and the unhurried entrance of the air 
into the apartment, loaded with faint sweets from the 
garden. The loneliness in which he stood seemed 
strange to his excited imagination, and the silence 
oppressed him; and when at length the door slowly 
opened, unaccompanied by the sound of a footfall, he 
started in nervous tremor, as if he expected to behold 
the entrance of a spirit. 

Martha entered the room alone, and shutting the 
door, glided composedly up to Richard, and offered him 
her hand as usual. The clasp, though gentle, was pal- 
pable; and as he saw, in the first place, that she was 
paler than formerly, and, in the second, that a slight 
colour rose into her face under his searching gaze, he 
was sufficiently reassured to address her. 

* Martha,’ he said, ‘did my letter surprise you? Tell 
me only that it was too abrupt—that it startled and 
hurried you. Was it not so?’ 

* Nay, Richard.’ 

* Then you knew, even before I dared to speak, that 
I loved you with all the guilelessness of my infancy, all 
the fire of my youth, and all the deep, earnest concen- 
trated passion of my manhood. Do you know of the 
reply my letter received?’ 

‘Yea, Richard.’ 

* And you sanctioned it?’ 

‘In meaning,’ but here her voice slightly faltered : 
‘if the words were unkind, be thou ass that they 
came neither from my pen nor my heart.’ 

* Then I was deceived in supposing—for I did indulge 
the dream—that my devotion had awakened an interest 
in your bosom? ‘That interest belongs to another!’ 

*I never had a dearer friendship than thine,’ said 
Martha; and raising her eyes to his, she added after a 
pause, in the clear, distinct, silvery tone which was the 
character of her voice, ‘and never shall!’ 

‘Yet you reject and spurn me! This is torture! It 
cannot be that the difference in our worldly circum- 
stances weigh$ with you: I know you better, Martha. 
Neither can you suppose that on my part there is the 
slightest tinge of mercenary feeling, for you know me 
better. Will you not give me at least hope? There 
are fortunes to make in the world that would satisfy 
even your father: we are both young; and to win you, 
my precious love, I would grudge neither time, nor 
sweat, nor blood !’ 

‘Richard, said the Quaker girl, growing still more 
pale, ‘no more of this, in mercy to thyself—and me. 
Thou mayst agitate and unnerve, but never change my 


* What is your purpose ?’ 

‘To honour my father and my mother.’ 

‘That you may enjoy long life in the land!’ said 
Richard with a bitter smile. 

‘ That I may honour through them my Heavenly 
Father, who is above all. Farewell, my early friend ; 
return into the world, where thou wilt forget Martha, 
and may the All-wise direct thy course!’ She ex- 
tended her hand to him as she spoke, and he grasped 
it like a man ina dream. The reply he had demanded 
was distinct enough in her words, but a thousand times 
more so in her look, manner, tone. He felt that expos- 
tulation was vain, and would be unmanly ; and as she 
walked away, with her noiseless and measured step, 
and her hands folded before her, he felt indignation 
struggling with admiring and despairing love. The 
figure paused for an instant at the door; but the next 
moment Martha disappeared, without turning her head. 

Richard never knew, neither can I tell, w any 


one watched the stage-coach that day from the upper 
window. Not even a prying servant could whisper 
anything of Martha, or guess at the nature of the inter- 
view that had taken place. She was pale, it is true, 
but so had she been for some time. Her health, it 
appeared, was not good; her appetite was gone; her 
limbs feeble. But this would go off, for her manner 
was as usual. She was assiduous in the discharge of 
her duties, kind to every one, loving and reverential to 
her parents. Still she was not well, and her father at 
length grew alarmed. They took her from watering- 
place to watering-place ; they amused her with strange 
sights; they tried every day to give some new direc- 
tion to her thoughts. Martha was grateful. She repaid 
their cares with smiles, talked to them cheerfully, and 
did all she could to seem and to be happy. But still 
she was not well; and when many months had passed 
away, the now terrified parents, after trying everything 
that science and affection could suggest for the restora- 
tion of their only child, consulted once more. The 
nature of the step they ultimately determined upon 
may be gathered from the following comnfanication 
received in reply to a letter from Mr Hargrave :— 

‘RespecteD Frrenp—The inquiry thou directedst 
has been easy. I am connected in business with 
one (not of our Society) to whom the young man is 
well known, and by whom he is much esteemed. 
Richard Temple is wise beyond his years. He is of 
quiet and retired habits in his private life, and is an 
energetic and persevering man of business, and will, I 
have no doubt, get on in the world. ‘That this is the 
opinion of my friend is clear, for I know that he would 
willingly give him his daughter to wife, who will bring 
her husband a good dowry as well as a comely person. 
But Richard, when I saw him last, was not forward in 
the matter. His thoughts, even in the company of the 
maid, seemed preoccupied—doubtless by business. Since 
writing these lines, I have been informed that he visits 
Elm’s Cross in a few days, to arrange some matters con- 
nected with his late mother’s affairs, the last remaining 
link of his connection with thé place.—I am, respected 
friend, &c. Brown,’ 

This letter determined Mr Hargrave to recall his 
rejection of Richard Temple; and the effect of a con- 
versation he had upon the subject with his daughter 
proved, to the unbounded joy of the parents, that as 
yet she had no organic disease. 

For some days Martha, though happy, was restless. 
It seemed as if joy had more effect than grief in un- 
settling the demure Quaker, for at the slightest sound 
from the lawn or the street the colour mounted into 
her face. At length an acquaintance, when calling 
in the evening, informed her that she had just seen 
Richard. 

‘Thou rememberest Richard, Martha?’ 
nodded. 

‘He is grown so comely and so manly, thou wouldst 
hardly know him.’ 

* He will call here, peradventure?’ said the mother. 

‘Nay. He has already taken his place in the coach 
for to-morrow.’ Martha grew pale; and the mother 
hurried out of the room to seek her husband. That 
night Richard received a friendly note from Mr Har- 
grave, begging him to call in the morning on business 
of importance. 

When Richard found himself once more in the silent 
drawing-room, his manner was very different from 
what it had been on the last occasion. He was now 
calm, but gloomy, and almost stern; and he waited for 
the appearance of his inviter with neither hope nor 
fear, but with a haughty impatience. Instead of Mr 
Hargrave, however, it was Martha who entered the 
room, and he started back at the unexpected apparition 
in surprise and agitation. The colour that rose into 
her face, and made her more beautiful than ever, pre- 
vented him from seeing that she had been ill; and when 
she held out her hand, the slight grasp he gave it was 
so momentary, that he did not discover its attenuation. 


Martha 
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A painful embarrassment prevailed for some time, 
hardly interrupted by common questions and mono- 
syllabic replies; till at length Richard remarked that, 
his place being taken, he could wait no longer, but 
should hope to be favoured with Mr Hargrave’s com- 
mands in writing. He was about to withdraw with a 
ceremonious bow, when Martha stepped forward. 

‘Richard, said she, ‘I have no fear that my early 
friend will think me immodest, and therefore I will 
speak without concealment. Tarry yet a while, for I 
have that to say which, peradventure, may make thee 
consider thy place in the coach a light sacrifice.’ 

‘How!’ 

‘Richard,’ she continued, ‘thou didst once woo me 
for thy wife, and wert rejected by my father’s com- 
mands. Circumstances have brought about a change 
in his feelings. Must I speak it?’ and a slight smile, 
passing away in an instant, illumined the bright flush 
that rose into her face. ‘ Wert thou to ask again, dear 
friend, the answer might be different !’ 

So long a silence ensued after this speech, that Martha 
at lengthy raised her eyes suddenly, and fixed them in 
alarm upon Richard’s face. In that face there was no 
joy, no thankfulness, no love ; nothing but a blank and 
ghastly stare. He was as white as a corpse, and large 
beads of sweat stood upon his brow. 

‘Man! what meaneth this?’ cried Martha, rushing 
towards him ; but he threw out his hands to prevent her 
approach, while the answer came hoarse and broken 
from his haggard lips. 

‘Ruin—misery—horror! But not for you,’ added 
Richard, ‘cold and beautiful statue! Not for you, be- 
neath whose lovely bosom there beats not a woman’s 
heart! Pass on your way, calm, stately, and alone; 
softened by no grief, touched by no love,-and leave me 
to my despair. Martha, I am married!’ And so saying, 
he rushed out of the room. Mrs Hargrave had just 
entered it unobserved, and now stood beside her daugh- 
ter. Martha remained in the same attitude, leaning 
forward, gazing intently at the door, till the noise of 
the street door shutting smote upon her ear and her 
heart, and before her mother could interpose, she fell 
senseless on her face. 

It is said, and said truly, that men recover more 
speedily than women from love disappointments. ‘The 
reason is, not that they feel them less deeply, for the 
converse is the case—the strength of the male character 
running through all its emotions—but that the cares 
and struggles of life, and even the ordinary contact 
with society into which they are forced, serve gradually 
to detach their thoughts from the sorrow over which 
they would otherwise continue to brood. Women, at 
least in the class affected most by such disappointments, 
have more leisure than men. ‘The world has fewer 
demands upon them; and they can only exhibit their 
mental power and loftiness of resolve by making whole- 
some occupation for their fevered minds. f these 
women was Martha Hargrave. Although stunned at 
first by the blow, its very suddenness and severity com- 

led her to reflect upon her position, and summon up 

r energies. She did not permit her sympathies to lie 
buried in one absorbing subject, but cast them abroad 
upon the face of society; and wherever, within the 
reach of her influence, there was ignorance to be in- 
structed, vice reclaimed, or misery relieved, there was 
Martha ready, a ministering angel at the moment of 
need. Under this moral discipline she recovered her 
bodily health. The fresh roses of youth continued to 
bloom in her lovely cheeks long after her hair had 
begun to change its hue; and so the gentle Quaker 
commenced her descent— gradually, gracefully, glid- 
ingly, but still demurely—into the vale of years. 

The process was different with Richard Temple; but 
still of a kindred character. To say that he did not 
repent his marriage would be untrue ; but still he had 
honour and integrity enough to cherish the wife he had 
married in return for her love. He devoted himself to 
business, and to his rapidly-increasing family: pros- 


pered in both; and in due time arrived at the enjoy- 
ment of at least ordinary happiness. But at length a 
period of commercial calamity came, and Richard suf- 
fered with the rest. His fixed capital was still mode- 
rately good ; but he was embarrassed, almost ruined, for 
want of money. One day during this crisis he was in his 
private room in the counting-house, brooding over his 
difficulties, and in the least promising mood that could 
be imagined for sentimental recollections, when a letter 
was placed before him, the first two lines of which 
informed him, in a brief, business-like manner, that 
Martha was dead. The paper dropped upon the floor ; 
and covering his face with his hands, he abandoned 
himself for a long time to the deep and painful memories 
of his early years. 

On emerging from this parenthesis in the commoner 
cares of life, he took up the letter to place it on the 
table ; when, on glancing over its remaining contents, 
he found that poor Martha had bequeathed to him her 
watch, and the whole of her original fortune of L.5000. 
This completely unmanned the man of business; and 
throwing himself back in his chair, he sobbed like a 
child. Although the money was of infinite importance 
to him at the time, freeing him from his present em- 
barrassments, and paving the way for the splendid for- 
tune he afterwards acquired, he attached a far higher 
value to the personal keepsake. When he had be- 
come quite an old man, it was observed that, as often 
as he opened the drawer in which the relic was kept, 
he remained plunged in a deep reverie, while gazing 
long and earnestly upon this first—last—only token of 
Quaker Love. 


A LOOK INTO A DIRECTORY. 


Litre either to interest or to instruct, one would sup- 
pose, could by any process of literary ingenuity be ex- 
tracted from the pages of that proverbially dry book— 
a Directory. Ifa tale-writer wants to put his hero into 
the most forlorn of all mental conditions, the customary 
process is to put him into a wayside inn on a pouring day, 
with the Directory for all his landlord’s stock of books. 
Perhaps we may succeed in showing that the Directory 
is not such dry diet as it has been considered, and that, 
rightly taken in hand, it may afford a tolerable supply 
of curious and interesting, as well as, what no one 
denies, useful information. It is right to state at the 
outset that the ‘ Post-Office London Directory’ is 
that which has been employed by us. We have con- 
fined our dippings exclusively to that section of it 
which is called ' the Trades’ Directory, being, in fact, 
a sort of classification of different trades, with the 
tradesmen’s names and addresses beneath each head. 
Our amusement has been to collect from this part a few 
odd facts and figures about the numerous varieties and 
ramifications of trade which it displays. Putting these 
under appropriate divisions, we are presented with a 
series of singularities well deserving attention, and re- 
paying the trouble—which is saying a great deal, seeing 
that this analytic process is both toilsome and time- 
consuming. 

Our attention was first directed to the list of those 
who gain their livelihood by remedying the defects of 
the human frame, of course excluding from this place 
the mention of all branches of the medical profession. 
And the first on our list we find to be artificial eye- 
makers! Although injuries of these valuable organs 
are not uncommon, yet in very few instances is the 
attempt made by the sufferer to supply the detri- 
ment to his countenance occasioned by the loss of one 
eye by adopting an artificial or glass eye. Doubtless, 
then, the artificial eye-makers not only supply living 
human beings with eyes, but also prepare the brilliant 
eyes with which stuffed birds and beasts glare upon us. 
With this addition to their business, we yet learn 
from the Directory that there are but three pursuers of 
the trade in the metropolis. The next class of defects 
relates to missing arms, or legs, or hands, left possibly on 
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rages by eleven thousa: 


resents a wider field for enterprise; and of those 
= ~~ themselves to such mechanical ingenuities 
as these, we find our authority gives us the number of 
at least twelve. That, as the barbers say, indispensable 
ornament, ‘a fine head of hair,’ leads us in a progres- 
sive ratio to those who undertake, with varying degrees 
of pretension and success, to furnish this ornament 
to persons to whom nature has denied it. Thus we 
learn that upwards of two dozen persons in London 
devote themselves to the making of perruques, in- 
cluding those who manufacture the strange-looking 
things called bar-wigs for the gentlemen of the long 
robe. As it is necessary, however, to have a contriv- 
ance by which a sort of adhesion may be effected be- 
tween the wig and the head it adorns, a peculiar branch 
of art is the manufacture of wig-springs—so peculiar, 
in fact, that we find but one wig-spring-maker in all 
London. Defects connected with the mouth and teeth 
furnish employment to a still greater number of per- 
sons, who would fain dignify their pursuits with the 
honours of a profession. Of these practitioners of den- 
tistry the metropolis contains the large number of 
between two and three hundred. This art, however, 
has its subdivisions; and thus there are two or three 
who manufacture the teeth, others the plates, and 
others the general mechanical part of the business. 
The great metropolis has its corns, and supports in 
considerable affluence 9 corn-cutters, or, to speak a la 
mode, chiropedists. It has also its defects of vision and 
hearing, and for their alleviation keeps employed 5 or 6 
professional aurists, and the same number, or rather 
more, oculists. Its commoner ailments are committed 
to the care of the large staff of physicians, surgeons, 
and general practitioners, together with chemists and 
druggists innumerable. 

London, the mother of two million children, must be 
fed. , then, to the list of those on whom the 
task devolves, we find, in the first place, a corps of 2500 
bakers. It has been calculated that this corps consumes 
and disposes of in all about 1,000,000 quarters of wheat 
each year. Four-fifths of this is made into bread, and 
distributed among the inhabitants of the metropolis in 
the shape of quartern loaves, to the number annually 
of 15,000,000. The bread thus provided cannot—so at 
least say they who can afford to say it—be consumed 
without butter, and we find 990 buttermen coming 
in to the rescue, with 11,000 tons of butter every year, 
and 13,000 tons of cheese! Bread and butter are sug- 
gestive of tea and sugar; and we find the large number 
of 3000 grocers and tea-dealers helping to spread our 
tables with the luxuries and comforts of the East. We 
are thus also naturally conducted to the dairy, which 
employs 900 established dairy-keepers, with a whole 
army of Welsh and Irish milkmen and women, and 
professes to afford an annual supply of 8,000,000 gallons 
of milk, but, as will be readily conjectured by those 
who are familiar with the anomalous aspect of this 
fluid in London, great uncertainty attaches to all sta- 
tistics about it. Her dinner-table is supplied with 
meat by upwards of 1700 master butchers, with their 
men; and the annual number of beasts slaughtered for 
use, including oxen, sheep, calves, and pigs, amounts, 
as is calculated, to 1,701,000. Her more luxurious 
children spend L.80,000 a year on poultry, and employ 
therefore a proportionate number of poulterers. Her 
supply of fish is the duty of more than 400 chief fish- 
mongers ; and although it is impossible to give a correct 
estimate, her annual consumption of this article cannot 
fall short of 15,000,000 pounds, and is probably above 
that quantity. Her vegetables and dessert are the occu- 
cae of nearly 1300 green-grocers and fruiterers, and, 

is su cost annually about L.1,000,000 sterling. 
Her table is supplied with wine by 1000 merchants ; 
and, alas! her poor are poisoned with intoxicating beve- 
2. at distance from 
n account of the great distance grybed anor to place, 
and the manner in which a ‘ connection 


it is customary for butchers, bakers, fishmongers, 
green-grocers, and some other tradesmen, to send out 
their respective wares in spring- gigs, or, as they are 
usually termed, ‘ Whitechapel Carts.’ In London and 
its environs the number of these vehicles is very great. 
Milk is usually served from pans suspended by a yoke 
from the shoulder. The supplying of milk (from the 
pump as well as the cow) is considered a good trade ; 
and we can at all events certify that ‘our milkman’ 
and his wife on a late occasion went to the Opera as 
gaily attired as ‘ the best of * em.’ If this instance of 
‘the way the money goes’ be thought surprising to 
strangers, it will give them a notion of the extent of 
trade carried on in apparently insignificant situations, 
when we mention that ‘ our fishmonger,’ who occupies 
a little shop scarcely larger than a sentry-box, is rated 
at L.500 a year by the income-tax commissioners. 
The greater number of these small tradesmen, as they 
are ordinarily termed, are far from economical in their 
habits, though it must be owned they earn their money 
by a course of industry beyond anything exemplary. 
To return from this digression. 

The clothing trades of London are numerous, and in 
many instances on an extensive scale. It is commonly 
alleged that the fair sex are exclusively addicted to the 
extravagance of dress. Whether what we are about to 
state will roll away this disgrace or not from them, we 
dare not affirm; let gentlemen, however, be made ac- 
quainted with this truth, that our parent city keeps for 
us alone 2880 master tailors, while, for the other sex, 
her establishment of milliners of the same position 
only amounts to 1080. We are bound, however, to 
add, that she also sustains upwards of 1400 chief linen- 
drapers and haberdashers. Her boot and shoemakers 
number about 2160, and her hosiers between 300 and 
400. We have taken a Directoryof the year 1821, and 
on contrasting the numbers there to be counted of per- 
sons belonging to these different occupations, find that 
at that period—a quarter of a century or so ago—there 
were, so the Directory gives it, but 320 master bakers, 
880 master grocers, 160 master’ fishmongers, 810 wine- 
merchants, 880 linendrapers and haberdashers, the 
same number of boot and shoemakers, and 1040 tailors. 
Could reliance be placed on these books, how valuable 
an amount of information would they present! But in 
the case in question, although there cannot be a doubt 
that an enormous increase has taken place in this period 
in the number of tradesmen, yet the figures last quoted, 
which we have obtained by carefully couftting them in 
the pages of the Directory of that period, are by no 
means to be taken as accurate representations of the 
state of the metropolitan trade at the time. 

The number of persons employed, in consequence of 
the subdivision of labour, upon a single article of general 
requisition, has often attracted observation. The pages 
of a Directory are rich in information upon such sub- 
jects. ‘Take, for example, a watch, and let us notice 
how may master mechanics are employed in its con- 
struction. There are 9 cap- makers, 42 case- makers, 
15 dial-plate-makers, 1 silverer of watch and clock 
countenances, a number of enamellers, engine-turners, 
and chasers, 9 engravers, 15 escapement-makers, 8 
finishers, 4 fusee- makers, 23 case gilders, 12 watch- 
glass- makers, 10 hand-makers, 2 index-makers, 24 
jewellers of holes, 5 joint-finishers, 3 makers of watch- 
keys, 4 dealers in watch-materials, 25 watch-motion- 
makers, 1 pallet-jeweller, 2 pallet-makers, 3 pendant- 
makers, 3 pinion-makers, 36 secret-spring-makers, 10 
watch-spring-makers, 11 tool-makers, 5 wheel-makers, 
and 686 so-called watch-makers! ‘Thus there are 25 
distinct and well-marked branches of this trade, or, in 
all, about 968 master tradesmen, of course employing a 
large number of operatives, engaged in the construction 
and sale of the watches of our metropolis. The con- 
struction of a carriage, though not quite so largely 
divided among a number of hands as the last, yet sup- 
plies us with a goodly list of different artisans occupied 
therein, Thus our authority indicates to us the names 
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and abodes of numerous carriage-lamp-makers, grease- 
makers, body-makers and body-benders, axletree-mak- 
ers, headers, blind-makers, carvers, founders, painters, 
ironmongers, japanners, joiners, lace-makers, platers, 
spring-makers, and wheel-makers—in all, 17! In the 
formation of a four-post bed there are 8 or 9 different 
trades called into operation—the bedstead-makers, the 
bed-screw-makers, the turners and carvers of the pillars, 
the fabricators of the sacking, of the mattresses, of the 
feather-bed, the French polishers, and the upholsterers. 

We have been interested also in noticing to how large 
an extent the manufacture of apparently unimportant 
articles employs the industrious citizens of our com- 
munity. Thus there are 30 tradesmen whose sole occu- 
| any it is to rend laths for building. There are 19 

ge manufacturers of Lucifer matches! each employ- 
ing perhaps his 10, 20, or 30 men; and the manufacture 
of match -boxes alone exclusively employs 5 masters. 
There are 17 master manufacturers of beads; and there 
are 56 tob pipe-makers! There are upwards of 40 
manufactories for the preparation of ink and other 
writing fluids; and for blacking there are 55 of greater 
or less eminence. There are 18 makers of printers’ ink, 
3 makers of printers’ blankets, 14 makers of printing 
presses, 11 printers’ smiths, 16 typefounders, and 12 
stereotype founders. There are as many as 9 makers 
of different sorts of bellows; there are also 16 masters 
who earn their livelihood by dealing in bones. The 
merchandise of ice will probably soon assume a far 
greater importance than it claims at present; but even 
now, exclusive of the confectioners and fishmongers, 
who have long dealt in this article, there are 5 or 6 ice- 
merchants—we were going to write, living by ice alone, 
at anyrate drawing a large and profitable income from 
its sale. The formation of our fair metropolitans’ fans, 
where they are of home manufacture, is the livelihood 
of 5 fan- makers; and the construction of our doctors’ 
pill-boxes employs about nine wholesale manufacturers, 
a demonstration to some extent of our famous character 
as pill swallowers among the nations of Europe. Of 
umbrella- makers there are nearly 200, which is also 
suggestive in its way as to our equally famous insta- 
bility of climate. There are 8 manufacturers of mourn- 
ing and wedding rings. There are 23 restorers of 
smoke-begrimed pictures; and, incongruous union! 
there are 20 dealers in the article yeast alone. 

There are some peculiar trades mentioned in the 
Directory, the very name of which will probably excite 
a smile. Thos there are 2 professional exterminators 
of bugs, the ‘ sign’ of one announcing that he is favoured 
with royal patronage. Then there is another extraor- 
dinary trade, teapot handle-making. Visiting one of the 
places enumerated in the Directory, we found that here 
was the owner of a shop dependent for his living on 
making handles and knobs to teapots. Besides him, the 
great metropolis supports 3 others. There are also 12 
manufactories for—dolls! for the delight and solace of 
the London little girls. China-menders are 3 or 4 accord- 
ing toour authority; but without doubt this is far below 
the mark. There are 4 purveyors of asses’ milk, which 
is retailed, as we are informed, at four shillings the 
quart; we hope unsophisticated, though that is extremely 
questionable. London also boasts of 3 manufacturers 
of silver thimbles; and possesses 5 professed makers of 
widows’ caps. If the Directory is correct, there is but 
1 manufacturer of coal shovels in all London. Every 
one must have noticed the beautifully-natural flowers 
which are occasionally used for garnishing cold-dressed 
meats at breakfasts or suppers, some of them of so much 
elegance, as fairly to compete with the productions of 
the flower garden. Ornaments of a similar character 
are often seen in the windows of our butter salesmen, 
cut in the resemblance of pine-apples, &c. These are 
very commonly cut out of turnips, and tinted with water- 
colours ; sometimes, however, a pre-eminent canary-bird 
can be cut out of a carrot when its hue is not too deep. 
Would any one believe that the making of these trifles 


was the serious business of life to several individuals ? 


So it is. How many more there may be we know not, 
but the Directory points us to one xt least whose sole 
occupation is vegetable ornament cutting. 

We beg, in conclusion, to offer one word of caution: 
in accepting facts as they are here stated. Although 
we have great reason to believe that the Post-Office 
Directory is a most carefully-prepared book, neither it 
nor any work of its class can be strictly depended on 
for an exact statement of the truth as to the number 
and variety of metropolitan trades. This may, however, 
be safely affirmed, that the errors in number in the 
statements here detailed are always on the hither, not 
the farther side; they are short of, rather than exceed 
the truth. And as all trades are equally understated, it 
is fair to suppose that the proportional relation of dif- 
ferent trades is exhibited with tolerable accuracy in 
this paper. We believe we are also justified in sup- 
posing that the interesting nature of our results has 
satisfactorily confirmed our prefatory remarks, and will 
compel novelists in future to select as a receipt for the 
megrims some other book than a good Directory. 


AN INCIDENT ON THE PACIFIC. 


Some years ago I was rambling amidst the various 
groups of islands scattered over the great Southern 
Pacific Ocean. I had reached Roratonga, from Sydney, 
in a vessel called the ‘Samuel and Mary, which was 
driven on shore and knocked to pieces by a hurricane 
about three weeks after I had left her at that island. 

From the fragments of this wreck, Makea, the king, 
or rather head chief of Roratonga, had built and rigged 
a small vessel for himself, and which was navigated for 
him by an American, who had resided for nearly twenty 
years on that and the adjacent islands. And as this 
vessel was about to proceed on a kind of exploring 
voyage, intending to visit a great number of islands in 

uest of cocoa-nut oil and arrowroot, to be purchased 
rom the natives, I resolved, as she intended to call 
finally at Tahiti, whither it was my wish to proceed, 
to embark on board of her for the voyage, as I was in 
no particular hurry to get to the place of my destina- 
tion, and was glad, moreover, of the opportunity of 
seeing many rarely-visited which the occasion 
presented. 

At the last of the Navigator group which we touched 
at, however, we found several natives who had been wait- 
ing some months in the hopes of a vessel calling which 
could take them back to their own island, called Aitutaki. 
They had been cast away, and in the following manner: 
—They had on their own island built a vessel for them- 
selves in the white man’s fashion; the only resemb- 
lance to which fashion was, that it certainly was not 
a canoe. We were told that it was a most miserable 
thing when finished, but the natives themselves were 
very proud of their handiwork. Well, they put to sea, 
intending to go to an island called Wateoo, about 150 
miles off; and so conceited were they as to their abi- 
lity to navigate their craft, that they actually refused the 
offer of a sailor living on the island to steer their vessel 
for them. The consequence was, that during a storm 
or head wind which occurred in the night, they missed 
their course; and when day broke, no land was to be 
seen! For many weeks did they toss about that im- 
mense ocean, which must be sailed over ere its vastness 
can at all be comprehended, ignorant of their position, 
and whither they were driving, suffering, as may be 
imagined, very great hardships from hunger and thirst. 
The sea in that latitude has a strong westerly current, 
which carried them all the way to the Navigators, near 
which group they were picked up by a whaler, who 
burnt their vessel, in order to prevent its becoming a 
coffin for them, and then landed them on this island, 
where they had ever since resided, having been treated 
with the utmost kindness and humanity by its inhabi- 
tants. 

They were of course very anxious to embark on board 
of us. The American, our captain, if I may give him 
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the title, was in all respects a thorough-bred Yankee, 
his long stay in these islands having robbed him of 
none of his original ‘ down-east’ acuteness. He listened 
quietly to all that the candidates for a passage had to 
say for themselves, and then drawled out to me in a 
most villanous nasal twang, ‘ Wa'l, I ’spose I'll take 
’em; my wife’s a native of their islands, and she tells 
me it will blige her. Besides, they’ll give me a pig 
a piece for passage money, and I guess they finds their 
own fixins (Anglice, provisions); and I’ve a notion I'll 
get all the “ile and arrer-root on their island, and tother 
tradin’, for a’most nothin’, if they have any gratitoode. 
And, as you say, it’s a Christian dooty to help ’em.’ I 
thought that he might have omitted the last motive 
with a good grace, considering that he was to be so well 
paid for the job. 

As there was very little trading at this particular 
island, we had only to wait until we got our new pas- 
sengers with their ‘traps’ on board. I was much amused 
by a little incident which took place before starting. 
The canoes were alongside with the provisions for the 
natives, consisting of bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
&e.; all of which, as well as the pigs for passage 
money, had been supplied by the gentrosity of the 
people they had been so long staying with. The pas- 
sage money was being counted and examined by the 
skipper with a critical eye, before being consigned to 
the enclosure which had been got ready for them, when 
all at once I heard him loudly protesting against the 
currency of one of the coins. In other words, one of 
the pigs was so decidedly small and lean, that he posi- 
tively rejected it. ‘Do you call that ’ere crittur a pig?’ 
said he: ‘I call it the ghost of an oncommon tall rat in a 
gallopin’ consumption: I declare it ain’t got strength to 
grunt, let alone squeal!’ And in spite of protestations 
that it was the only one he could get, the poor fellow 
was obliged to paddle ashore to seek out another. I 
saw him stand on the beach for some minutes gazing 
at the pig, the cause of his perplexity. But apparently 
he soon decided upon a course of action. Bundling the 
animal once more into the canoe, he quietly paddled 
round a small sandy point, where he was hidden from 
the ship’s deck, where no one but myself was watching 
his movements. I had the curiosity to ascend the rig- 
ging to see what he could be after, as there were neither 
huts nor pigs in that direction. I got to the mast-head 
just in time to see him run his canoe on the beach, and 
drag out his pig. To my astonishment, he then plunged 
the luckless animal entirely under water, and held it 
there for some time. Again and again did he repeat 
the operation, until the poor grunter could have had 
but little breath left. In about twenty minutes he 
boldly returned to the ship, and offered the pig to the 
captain. He looked at it. ‘Wa’'l,’ said he, ‘I guess 
that has more belly on it, it has;’ and certainly it did 
look fatter, for it had been forced to swallow about 
half its own volume of water. ‘ Put it along with the 
rest.’ I did not like to betray the poor fellow, for I 
thought the Yankee had been well paid already for 
his task. He partly discovered the trick, however, 
before we had been long under weigh. Acting as his 
own butcher, he selected the hydropathic patient as the 
first subject for the knife; and his astonishment at the 
huge gush of water which followed his incision was 
great. I suppose he must have considered the pig dis- 
eased from dropsy, for he handed it over to the natives, 
who, being let into the secret by the culprit, had no 
scruple in eating it. 

In order to replenish their stock of cocoa-nuts, ve 
stood in for a small group of islands called Palmer- 
ston’s Island, circled by one large reef; in fact one of 
those remarkable coral formations which are termed 
‘atolls,’ in contradistinction to what are called ‘ fringing 
or barrier reefs.’ 

No one who has not sailed over the Pacific can form 
any distinct conception of the remarkable appearance 
presented by these varieties of the coral formations, 
more particularly by that variety called in the Indian 


Archipelago ‘ atolls’ or ‘lagoons,’ with islands rising 
within them. Fancy, in the middle of the ocean, across 
whose bosom you have been swiftly moving for weeks, 
a snow-white circle, of greater or less diameter, formed 
by the breakers lashed into foam by the waves of the 
ocean coming into contact for the first time with the 
rampart of coral. Outside this circle are the dark-blue 
heaving Waters of the profound sea; within is a smooth 
expanse of brilliant light-green, calm, and compara- 
tively shallow water; this circular reef, covered by its 
foaming breakers, and enclosing these quiet waters, is, 
strictly speaking, a true atoll. But sometimes the still 
waters within contain low islets, formed of sand, and 
the soil created from the decomposed corals, which 
branch in delicate beauty of form and colour in every 
portion of the lagoon. The encircling reef also may in 
some parts raise itself above the reach of the furious 
breakers, and on the soil there formed, as well as on 
that of the low islets within, the most luxuriant vege- 
tation of the tropics quickly springs up. Sometimes, 
indeed, the barrier reef is wholly raised above the 
breakers, and thus within the snow-white line of surf, 
which forms a superb fringe to it and to the blue ocean, 
a beautiful belt of foliage, composed chiefly of the 
gtaceful and towering cocaa-nut, embraces the calm 
waters within. Altogether, it is a striking and very 
lovely scene, and the colours are intense. 

Palmerston Island, the name given to the little group 
of islets which we were now approaching, and which 
were densely covered with cocoa-nut trees, we sup- 
posed to be uninhabited, as they were but sand- heaps, 
though supporting so plentiful a vegetation. But as if 
to make good a saying of our captain, ‘that you will 
everywhere find a Scotchman, a crow, and a Newcastle 
grindstone,’ here, in this lonely spot of ocean, we did 
fall in with a native of the ‘Land 0’ Cakes.’ As we ap- 
proached the island late in the afternoon, we were sur- 
prised to see a canoe emerging through an opening in 
the reef, and, what astonished us yet more, it hoisted a 
white sail (the sign of white men being there), as the 
natives use sails made of matting. When she came 
alongside, two white men jumped on board. One was 
evidently an American. His companion also betrayed 
his country by his speech. Ere he had uttered a few 
words, I hailed him as a countryman. No one who is 
not a Scotchman, and has never wandered in strange 
and far-away lands, can tell the delight which filled 
both our minds when we discovered that we were na- 
tives of the same fair city—Perth. Our subjects of 
conversation for the next hour they remained on board 
may be easily imagined. Pleasant to me was the accent 
of his tongue; pleasant the reminiscences of his youth, 
for they recalled those of my own, and the scenes by 
the bonny Tay where they were laid. 

This young gentleman was of a respectable family. 
His father was British consul for many years at the 
capital of one of the northern powers. He himself was 
an engineer, but had gone to Australia, where his 
brothers were stock-keepers, or squatters, as they were 
termed, at Moreton Bay. Not finding his employment 
in Sydney to this liking, he took it into his head to 
unite a little speculation with a little wandering over 
the Pacific Ocean. Cocoa-nut oil at that time was 
selling in Sydney at L.40 a tun; and as it cost but L.15 
to make it at the islands and bring it there, he deter- 
mined to try his hand at the job. He invented a 
machine, in the first place, for the purpose of preparing 
the nuts—a process which is performed by the natives 
with great labour by hand, with a piece of flint or 
shell. His apparatus he took to Tahiti, and from thence 
he sailed for this place, in company with the American 
and three or four natives to assist him. But they had 
used up all the cocoa-nuts fit for their purpose, and 
were, moreover, tired of the game: the more so, that all 
their stores were exhausted, and they had been living 
for three months on fish and sea-fowls’ eggs, both of 
which could be in great quantities. Their 
first cry out was for tobacco; they said they did not 
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about their beef and biscuit having run out: so 
as their tobacco lasted they were contented. We 
supplied them liberally with weed, as well as a 
part of our flour and biscuit; and having obtained a 
stock of green nuts for the natives, we left them, as 
they declined coming with us, being certain that, 
although he was so far behind his time, the captain of 
the vessel which had left them there would still call 
and take them off. Nor were they disappointed, as I 
saw my friend three months afterwards at Eimeo, an 
island near Tahiti. He told me that the cause of the 
delay consisted in the vessel having made a direct trip 
to Sydney, instead of calling for them on her way. 
They were picked up, with all their stock of oil, a few 
days after we left them, and taken to Tahiti. 

We called at numerous islands before we reached 
that which was the residence of our native passengers. 
Perhaps no people in the whole world are fonder of 
their own particular homes than are the South Sea 
islanders. The impatience and longing of those with 
us to get once more a glimpse of their own dear island 
home was extreme. Every morning at daylight, with 
eager eyes would they be on deck scanning the various 
islands we passed, and never did the watch cease, until 
one morning, as I was going on deck, I heard a tremen- 
dous yell, and ‘ Aitutaki, Aitutaki!’ shouted out with a 
perfect transport of passionate delight and eagerness. 
As we neared the shore, they became more and more 
excited. There is no proper anchorage; but ships lay 
off and on in a particular bay; and as we coasted 
round the island to reach it, and as they recognised 
each well-known object on shore, which was a mile dis- 
tant then, I thought they would all go ‘ daft’ together. 
At last one could stand the slow movement of the ves- 
sel no longer; he was pointing with trembling earnest- 
ness to some spot on the beach, when all at once he 
uttered a yell and sprang clean overboard. One or two 
followed his example, so eager were they to tread once 
more the soil of their dear island. They had been 
absent six months, and of course had long ago been 
given up as lost. Such a scene as ensued when the 
meeting took place! All the population had assembled, 
and at the unexpected sight of their long-lost friends, 
such a yell arose! Such rubbing of noses together ; 
such howlings of joyful recognition! As our Yankee 
skipper said, ‘I guess it ’ud require forty donkeys to 
describe the echo of it.’ 

All belonging to the vessel were treated with the 
utmost kindness ; indeed I do not remember anywhere 
spending a happier week than that of our sojourn 
amongst these simple and hospitable islanders ; and it 
was with regret that we left them to steer our course to 
Tahiti. 
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INFORMATION FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 
WE are in the daily habit of receiving letters soliciting 
information and advice on emigration ; and to all these 
we have but one reply—that we have no special know- 
ledge on the subject beyond what we communicate from 
time to time in this Journal, and that we shrink from 
the responsibility of influencing the decision of strangers 
in a question affecting the whole of their future for- 
tunes. Even when drawing the attention of our corre- 
spondents, as we now desire to do, to the ‘ Emigration 
Circular,’ the existence of which, we fancy, is less widely 
known than it ought to be, we would caution them 
against gulping its details without examination or 
thought, as matters coming from authority. The ‘Cir- 
cular’ is a closely-printed pamphlet, containing about 
the same quantity of matter as one of our numbers; it 
is issued by the Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, and published, in order to render it acces- 
sible to all, at low price of twopence.* The last 


number appeared at the end of July, and the next is 
intended to be issued next spring. 

The reason why we would suggest that some caution 
should be used in receiving many of the most interest- 
ing parti communicated even in a work the re- 
aay of which is beyond suspicion, is simply 

at correctness is impossible. At home, prices are 
comparatively steady, or, if they move, they do so gra- 
dually, and with so obvious a tendency, that the limit 
of the rise or fall may frequently be foreseen. In a 
colony, on the contrary, but more especially a new 
colony, in addition to a more than ordinary share of 
other kinds of uncertainty, the fluctuating amount of 
population forms a new and peculiar element in the 
fluctuations of the market. There, in fact, is the true 
school for the study of political economy. In an old 
country we may be mystified by a thousand artificial 
complications, but in a new one we can trace the move- 
ments of the simple machinery, and observe the opera- 
tion of the natural law of adjustment between prices and 
supply. The arrival of a single cargo of goods or emi- 
grants may change for a time the whole aspect of a 
limited colony, and falsify the most important items in 
its ‘ Circular.’ “A little attention to this fact will prevent 
much disappointment. If we are told, for instance, that 
in Australia the wages of common artisans are 8s. per 
day, and are invited—common artisans being scarce at 
the money—to flock out in thousands or tens of thou- 
sands to this new El-Dorado of labour, what do we 
understand by the invitation? Reflecting persons will 
perceive that it is of the extravagance of the tariff the 
colonists complain, and that their desire for a fresh mul- 
titude of hands is merely the desire to obtain labour at a 
price they can more easily pay. To suppose that, if the 
summoned thousands obeyed the call, they would be 
engaged at 8s. per day, is an absurdity. The price of 
labour would adjust itself according to the supply; and 
if that was greater than the colony could in anyway 
use, the emigrants would find that out of the frying- 
- at home they had leaped across the ocean into the 


The first question an intending emigrant asks is, to 
which colony he shall betake himself? The answer to 
this will depend upon various circumstances. The three 
principal fields of emigration are the North American 
colonies, the United States, and the Australian colonies, 
including New Zealand. 

In estimating the inducements offered by these se- 
veral fields, we are without materials for including the 
United States, but hope to have some early opportunity 
of throwing light upon this branch of the subject. The 
commissioners are more communicative with regard to 
New Zealand; but at anyrate, a sixpenny pamphlet, of 
sixty-four well-filled pages, comes just in time to serve 
as an appendix to this portion of the Circular, and we 
shall make free use of it, though not without expressing 
our sense of obligation to those who have favoured the 

ublic with so cheap and useful a compendium of the 
latest information.* 

The demand for labour in the North American colo- 
nies is at present almost confined to New Brunswick. 
In Canada, the paralysis occasioned by the late com- 
mercial difficulties still continues, although a reaction 
is confidently looked for. In Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island, the demand for additional labour is 
very limited; but in New Brunswick the rate of wages 
is steadily advancing to a higher point than it has ever 
before attained. The reason is explained to be, that 
the number of able-bodied labourers has latterly borne 
too small a proportion to that of the whole body of 
immigrants; and the government agent states, ‘ that 
1000 good and healthy labourers (with their families 
equal to 5000 souls) would find employment in various 
parts of the province during the season of 1848 at fair 
wages. 


Co., and Smith, Elder, and Co., Lon- 
don ; sold no doubt by all other booksellers. 


* The Emigrants’ Guide to New Zealand. By a Late Resident 
in the Colony. London: Stewart and Murray, Old Bailey. 1848. 
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In New South Wales, the demand for labour is con- 
fined to shepherds, farm servants, agricultural labourers, 
and female domestic servants; but all these are much 
wanted, and would meet with great encouragement. 
In Port Philip, in addition to these classes, there is a 
demand to some extent for carpenters, masons, brick- 
layers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and other mechanics. 
This report continues to the end of last January. In 
South Australia, agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
miners, mechanics, and female domestic servants, are 
the principal hands wanted; and notwithstanding a 
recent pretty abundant supply, the high rate of wages 
is maintained. The government secretary, however, in 
that colony remarks, ‘that although no reduction has 
yet been effected in the rate of wages by the arrival of 
immigrants, it must be anticipated that their continued 
influx may produce a change in this respect;’ and he 
suggests that it would tp well, ‘in order to prevent the 
disappointment which would in such an event be natu- 
rally felt by those who may be induced to emigrate 
with expectations founded on the present scale of wages, 
that they should be warned, before leaving England, of 
the probability of such a contingency.’ This warning 
they received not long ago from ourselves, in the midst 
of the most wildly-clamorous invitations from the colo- 
nists, and equally hearty responses of the press. 

There is one feature, however, in the reception of 
immigrants into South Australia which is deserving of 
special notice. A house in Adelaide is prepared for 

oung unmarried females who have no friends or re- 

tions on board, and who are removed thither on their 
arrival, and at once find themselves surrounded with 
every necessary comfort, and with persons of their own 
sex to assist them in obtaining desirable situations. 
The following notice greets the poor solitary shrinking 
female as she first sets foot upon the new world of 
the antipodes :—‘ To newly-arrived female immigrants. 
The committee of ladies appointed to watch over the 
interest of the unmarried female immigrants newly 
arrived in the colony, offer their protection and en- 
couragement to every respectable young woman who, 
landing on the shores of South Australia, feels the want 
of ahome. The governor has kindly promised to sup- 
ply rations, and to provide rooms for present accom- 
modation. Ladies will visit the young women, and 
assist them to procure desirable situations.’ This 
document is signed by Mrs Bagot, Mrs Farrell, and 
Mrs Giles ; and these ladies, we are sure, will not de- 
rive less pleasure from their philanthropic labours when 
they know that their names, through such agencies as 
ours, are even as household words in every cottage in 
England. 

In New Zealand, the classes most in demand are 
shepherds, agriculturai, farm, and other labourers, and 
domestic servants. To a less degree there is also em- 
ployment for mechanics, such as miners, shoemakers, 
and tailors. Mercantile clerks and young men of no 
trade or capital always fail to obtain situations. But 
it is not less new than delightful to find that there is 
already a strong rivalry carried on in the labour market 
by the natives. The following extract respecting them 
is from the ‘ Emigrants’ Guide,’ and is copied there 
from a report of the superintendent of the military 
roads in the district of Wellington, dated last January 
—some months later than the information in the 


ircular :— 

‘They rapidly improve as workmen, and it is extra- 
ordinary that men whose previous lives have been 
in uncontrolled idleness should now work for months 
together so incessantly, as to rest but one hour out of 
ten, and under such restriction, as not to be allowed to 
smoke or even to talk, to the interruption of their work ; 
yet this result has been obtained by means so slight, as 
to appear quite insufficient. An idle workman is occa- 
sionally fined sixpence, or if so talkative as to inter- 
rupt work, he is placed alone without listeners; if he 
has given satisfaction, he perhaps receives his week’s 
wages in crowns, or, if otherwise, in sixpences. If a 


troublesome character, he is discharged; and though 
the superintendents of parties have been detached many 
miles from any Europeans, besides their overseers, in 
the wildest and most inaccessible places, there has never 
been an instance of violence towards them or the over- 
seers. The greatest crime has been that of stealing 
an axe by a discharged native, when another of the 
tribe, after working all day, travelled all night to re- 
cover it, and returned with it in time for work the next 
morning.’ 

It is mentioned that out of sixty natives employed 
upon one work at Auckland, there was not one who 
could not read, and only one who could not write his 
own language. ‘The money obtained by these people 
for their labour on the roads is spent, according to the 
* New Zealand Spectator’ of Ist March last, either in the 
purchase of clothes and other necessaries, the produce 
of English manufacture, or else invested in stock, horses, 
or cows, thereby adding to the permanent wealth of the 
colony. But there is another side to the medal. ‘We 
want land, labour, and capital,’ says the last quoted 
authority. ‘The roads now in progress open up fresh 
districts to the settlers, but the absentees in too many 
instances interfere to prevent their profitable occupa- 
tion; there is an absolute scarcity of labour of all kinds, 
and but little prospect of a remedy for this want; the 
wages of labouring men are from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a day, 
while female servants are hardly to be procured on any 
terms. An influx of fresh capital would materially 
assist in developing the resources of the colony.’ 

In Van Diemen’s Land, according to the latest infor- 
mation, there is a great demand for free labourers; and 
in Western Australia, labourers, shepherds, and female 
servants are in great request. 

It would occupy too much space to give the rate of 
wages in the several colonies for. the different trades, 
but we select a few of the more common hands, in order 
to give an idea of the relative proportion. 

A blacksmith receives from 5s. to 5s. 2d. per day in 
the North American colonies, where his expense for 
board and lodging is from 10s,- 6d. to 13s. 6d. a week. 
In the Sydney district of New South Wales his wages 
are 5s. 6d. per day, and in the Port Philip district, 7s.; 
in South Australia, 6s. 6d.; in Van Diemen’s Land, 
4s. 6d.; in Western Australia, 8s.; and in New Zealand 
from 3s. to 5s. 

A bricklayer receives from 5s. to 7s. in the North 
American colonies; 5s. 6d. in Sydney; 7s. in Port 
Philip; 6s. 9d. in South Australia; 5s. 6d. in Van 
Diemen’s Land; 8s. in Western Australia; and from 5s. 
to 7s. in New Zealand. 

A carpenter and joiner, 5s. 3}d. to 6s. 3d. in the 
North American colonies, and 5s. 6d. to 10s. in Aus- 
tralia, the highest rate being given in New Zealand. 
These may suffice for common examples. 

The difference in prices is in proportion. In South 
Australia the best bread is 14d. per lb., and in the other 
Australian colonies from 2d. to 24d. per Ib.; while in 
the North American colonies it is from 1d. to 2d. per 
lb. Fresh meat from 2d. to 3d. per lb. in Australia, 
excepting Western Australia, where it is 4}d.; and in 
the North American colonies, beef from 2}d. to 4d. per 
lb. (to 8d. in Newfoundland), and mutton from 2d. to 
4d. Potatoes from 5s. 10d. to 9s. a cwt. in Australia, 
with the exception of Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Zealand, where they are only 3s.; and in the North 
American colonies, 1s. 6d. to 4s. per bushel. Tea, 2s. 


passed | to 3s. per lb. both in Australia and America, 


The relative cost of passage is another subject of in- 
terest. The cabin passage to North America is from 
L.10 to L.20, including provisions. The cheapest is 
from the Irish ports; the next from the ports in the 
Clyde; the next from Liverpool; and the next from 
London. Intermediate, from L.5 to L.10; the same 
without provisions, L.2, 10s. to L.7. Steerage, with full 
allowance of provisions, L.4 to L.7; without provisions 
beyond the legal allowance, L.2, 5s. to L.5, 10s. 

Cabin passage, with provisions, to New South Wales, 
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L.55 to L.100; intermediate, L.40; steerage, L.18 to 
L.20. Cabin passage to Van Diemen’s Land, L.50 to 
L.90; intermediate, L.35; steerage, L.18 to L.20. 
Western Australia and South Australia, cabin, L.60 to 


Zealand, cabin, L.60 to L.100; intermediate, L.40 ; 
steerage, L.18 to L.25. 

In the ‘ Circular’ and the ‘ Emigrants’ Guide’ full in- 
formation will be found on the subject of free passages. 

In Upper Canada, the present price of crown lands is 
6s. 7d. sterling per acre; in Lower Canada, from 3s. 24d. 
to 4s. 1ld.; in Nova Scotia, 1s. 9d. per acre, in lots of 
not less than 100 acres. In New Brunswick, the land 
is sold by auction at an upset price of 2s. 8d.; 50 acres 
being the smallest quantity. 

In Australia, the lowest upset price is L.1 per acre. 
This is considered to be much too high in a country 
where the bulk of the capital is sunk in flocks and 
herds, requiring thousands of acres for each establish- 
ment. The question is argued shrewdly in a shilling 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Sydney’s Australian Handbook,’ 

fessing to teach emigrants how to settle and succeed 
Australia.* 


* As to the class of men who should emigrate thither,’ 
says that work, ‘the first is the labourer, with no 
capital, but stout arms and a stout heart, not burdened 
with any ridiculous fears about blacks and bushrangers. 
If he can get landed in any Australian port—Sydney, 
for choice, as the London of the colony—he is quite 
sure of good wages and plenty of food, with no expense 
for fuel, and very little for clothes. He has no long 
winter to endure, as in Canada, and no severe frosts to 

against by coats and flannels. A wife, provided 
there are no helpless infants, is no disadvantage. As I 
have before observed, a previous knowledge of agricul- 
ture, which is indispensable in Canada, is quite un- 
necessary on an Australian stock or sheep-farm. For 
shepherds or hut-keepers I prefer Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, or Sheffield men, even if they never noticed 
a sheep before except in a butcher’s shop, to the best 
English, Scotch, or Welsh shepherd. Townsmen are 
better educated, quicker witted, and less prejudiced. 
European shepherds have their trade to learn over 
again. The agricultural labourer is useful on a farm, 
and can do better for himself when he comes to settle 
on land of his own. 

* To obtain a shepherd’s situation, a man has nothing 
to do but start at once for the bush. Instead of wasting 
his time in the emigration barracks, or in Sydney, let 
him strap his blanket on his back, take a bit of bread, 
some tea, sugar, and tobacco, and take any of the main 
roads into the interior, and hire at the first station 
where there is a vacancy for a man of his sort. He will 
be at scarcely any expense, if at any; but he will get a 
hearty welcome, a bed, and a bellyful. Should he be 
benighted, a camp out under a tree will do him no 
harm, as there are no dangerous beasts in Australia. 

* Professions are, and always will be, rather overdone. 
To succeed in trade, a man must have a great deal of 
colonial experience, and rather a Yankee spirit. 

‘Among mechanics, the clever Jack-of-all-trades is 
the man. It is impossible to carry a box of tools on 
your back. A good bush carpenter will do anything 
with an axe, an adze, and a few other things, but when 
you get to a station they find you tools.’ 

The ‘ Circular,’ as emanating from government autho- 
rities, bears no reference to the United States. Our im- 
pression, however, is, that, Australia excepted in refer- 
ence to sheep-farming, the States are greatly preferable 
as a field of emigration for nearly all classes of persons 
—artisans for the towns, and labourers and agricul- 


the States is the cheapness of land (about 4s. 2d. an 
acre), and the perfect ease with which it can be pur- 
chased at once at a land office. In settling in the States, 
there is of course the disadvantage of becoming the 


* Pelham Richardson. London: 1848. 


L.90; intermediate, L.40 ; steerage, L.18 to L.25. New | himself. 


turists for the country. A greatly-preferable point in t 


citizen of a foreign country; but it may be doubted 

whether the intolerable mismanagement of the colonies 
is not fruitful of much greater discomfort.. On this 
delicate matter each party must be left to judge for 


€olumn for Doung People. 


THE PEACOCK. 
A TALE FOR LIPILE GIRLS, AND QUITE TRUE. 


*Wuart a beautiful peacock we saw to-day, mamma, at 
Mrs Forrester’s!’ said Fanny to her mamma. 

* Very beautiful indeed, Fanny,’ said her mamma. There 
was silence for some minutes, when Fanny again spoke. 

*‘ Mamma, I would give the world for a peacock.’ 

* Softly—softly, my child,’ said her mamma: ‘ consider 
for a moment what you say. Would you give your papa 
and mamma for a peacock ?’” 

‘Oh no, indeed, mamma: I did not mean the people in 
the world—I only meant the world itself.’ 

* You spoke very foolishly then, Fanny,’ said her mamma; 
‘for there are a great many peacocks in the world.’ 

* Well, mamma, I believe I meant my own world—my 
dolls, my playthings, my pigeons, my Pussy. Oh, poor 
Pussy, I should not like to part with you; but I think that 
I would give even Pussy too for a peacock. Pray tell me, 
mamma, about peafowl. Did you ever see a peacock 
before ?’ 

Fanny’s mamma answered, ‘ Yes, I have seen many, and 
know a good deal about them; for when I was a little 
girl like you there were a great many about the country 
where I lived, and I was very fond of rearing them. They 
came originally from India, where they are larger and more 
beautiful than with us. But they are now common in man 
parts of the British islands; but in the northern parts, suc 
as where we now live, they are scarce, and difficult to rear. 
In the south, where I was brought up, the peahens had all 
the trouble themselves ; and when the little ones could fly, 
which was very soon, the hen would sometimes take wing, 
followed by her entire flock, and migrate to some other 
demesne; but then, in lieu of our lost one, a peahen belong- 
ing to some one else would alight with her brood in our 
farmyard. If you take down the proper volume of the 


Encyclopedia, you can read all about them yourself, and 
then I can tell you anything more that you wish to know 
concerning them.’ 

Fanny got the volume of the Encyclopedia, and found 
the place she wished for, and was quite astonished at find- 


ing that there were eight species of this beautiful bird. — 


Her mamma desired her to read aloud the first on the list— 
the ‘ Cristatus, or common Peacock.’ When she had finished 
reading, she put the book into the bookcase, and again sat 
down ; then turning to her mamma with an anxious coun- 
tenance, she said, ‘Oh, mamma, how I wish I had a pea- 
cock—it is so beautiful! How could I get one ?’ 

*I wish, Fanny,’ said her mamma, ‘that it was in my 
power to gratify you, but I know of no way of procuring one 
at present ; and I am sorry for it, as I like young people to 
have living pets, as taking care of them teaches the exer- 
cise of judgment and forethought, besides drawing forth 
the best ions of the heart, and also gives an amusin, 
occupation for leisure hours; and it is beautiful to see 
wild creatures become tame, and able to hold commu- 
nion with mankind. When I was a little girl, I was given 
two gilt cages, with a goldfinch in one, and a canary in 
the other; they sang delightfully, but I did not care 
much about them, and am to say that they 
would have been often neglected, only for my brother, who 
was two years older than myself, and who was fond of 
small pets. He took care of them when he found that I 
forgot to give them seed and fresh water, and to clean 
their cages regularly ; and when all the family went to the 
country-house for the 


crumbs and bits of sugar. 

t, and supplied with a saucer of milk with bread 
broken into it. So he had something to do; and if he 
attempted to look too lovingly at the birds, he was scolded 
or slapt. In a short time my brother opened the doors of 
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the cages, and the birds would come out and eat their 
crumbs on the table.’ 

* Where was the cat then, mamma?’ asked Fanny. 

¢ Just sitting in his allotted place,’ said her mamma; ‘ at 
my brother’s feet. In about another week my brother 
let the cages stay hanging on the wall, but opened their 
doors, and the little birds came flying and singing to eat 
their breakfast with him; and when they had finished 
eating, they used to sing for him until he had finished 
also. Then they used to fly to their cages when he rose 
from table, and then he fastened their doors until the 
next morning. The cat alone was his dinner companion, 
and sat very gravely on a chair near him until my brother 
had dined, when the cat got his dinner on a plate on the 
carpet. The cat and birds became at length so familiar, 
that the birds used to fly round him, and even to peck at 
his nose, and hit him with their wings, while he sat quite 
demurely with his eyes half shut, never pretending to see 
them.’ 

‘Mamma, pray tell me what became of them at last ?’ 
said Fanny. 

‘The goldfinch died at last of some kind of illness, and 
the canary was given away when my brother left home, 
and the lady who got it one day placed the cage close 
to an open window, with the door open ; some noise in the 
room frightened the bird, and it flew off over the roofs of 
the opposite houses, and she never saw it again; the cat 
lived to a good old age, respected and loved by all who 
knew him’ 

‘Thank you, mamma, for your story. I think I am like 
you, for I do not like little pets, or any pets in cages. 
Oh how I should love a peacock! Indeed, mamma, I 
would give all my nice things for one.’ 

Fanny was a good little girl, and very affectionate, and 
her mamma was anxious to indulge her in any reasonable 
wish ; so the morning after the above conversation, she 
asked if her thoughts were still occupied about the pea- 
cock. 

* Yes, indeed, mamma,’ said Fanny. ‘I was dreaming 
all night of the lovely one we saw | arora shinin 
in blue, and green, and gold; and I was so sorry when 
awoke that it was gone.” 

* Well, Fanny,’ said her mamma, ‘I was thinking also 
of the peacock ; and I think I can make out a plan by 
which you can have one.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how ?—what way?’ said Fanny with de- 
light, all sorrowful expression disappearing from her coun- 
tenance. 


‘ First, then,’ said her mamma, ‘I must tell you that my 
plan does not require you to part with your dolls, your 
pigeons, your playthings, or your kitten; but you must 
pay a far greater price for your peacock—you must take 
a considerable degree of trouble, and have patience and 
——— for a long time before you obtain your wishes. 

you think you can undertake all this?’ 

‘I am sure I can, mamma,’ said Fanny, clapping her 
hands. ‘I shall not mind any trouble ; 4 mamma, dear 
mamma, you shall see how persevering I can be. Do, 
prey do, mamma, tell me what I have to do? I do not 
care for the non, Syd time, if I get the peacock at last; 
and I will have him so tame, to follow me about, and to 
feed out of my hand.’ 

*I will tell you my plan now,’ said her mamma, ‘ and 
then you will be a better judge of what you have to under- 
take. Pray did you not see a peahen at Mrs Forrester’s 

*I do reco! mamma,’ said Fanny, ‘seeing an y 
thing there; but the peacock was so beautiful, that ri 
not mind anything else.’ 

‘And yet, Fanny,’ said her ‘your hopes of pro- 
curing a peacock depend chiefly on that ugly thing. 
is the beginning of June, and the peahen must have laid 
some eggs. I asked Mrs Forrester if she intended rearing 
any peafowl this season, and she said that she did not, as 
they were too troublesome. Now if Mrs Forrester will be 
so kind as to give you two or three eggs, we can get a 
farmyard hen to hatch them; but you will have much 
trouble with them, they are so delicate, and must be kept 
so carefully from the cold. The domestic hen, however, 
will be a great assistance to you, as she is a tender nurse, 
and will not bring the young birds to roost on high trees, as 
a peahen would do. Then you must remember that it 
will be three years before you will see such a splendid bird 
as Mrs Forrester’s; but in two years it will be very hand- 


some if it lives. And now tell me, Fanny, do you think 
that you can take all this trouble, and persevere for so 
long a time, to obtain a peacock ?’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, mamma, I shall think nothing of the 
trouble,’ said Fanny; ‘and you know that all the time I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing the dear little peas 
growing larger and stronger every day ; and I will bring 
them out in the sun every fine day, and put them in again 
before night. Indeed, mamma, they will be no trouble 
to me.” 


* Then,’ said her mamma, ‘ we had better begin our work 
at once, and walk over to Mrs Forrester’s, and ask for the 
eggs. 


‘I am sure,’ said Fanny, ‘that Mrs Forrester will give 
them to me ; for she said yesterday that she would wish to 
know what present I would like best, as I am her godchild. 
I am certain that she will be glad to give them to me.’ 

Fanny and her mamma were soon ready, and on their 
way to Mrs Forrester’s house. When arrived there, they 
found Mrs Forrester at home, who heard the whole story 
of Fanny's wishes, and her mamma’s plan for gratifying 
them, and yer pyr | sent to look for the peahen’s nest, 
which was found; and to Fanny’s great joy three beauti- 
ful, large, pale-pink eggs were brought in, and presented to 
her by Mrs Forrester; and Fanny carried off her prize, 
with many good wishes for her success in hatching. She 
was able to p a hen desi of sitting the next day, 
and made a comfortable nest for her in a small room on 
the ground-floor, and placed the precious eggs under her 
wings. 

Ineed not say how anxiously Fanny reckoned the days 
as they passed ; but I will tell you how regularly she took 
the hen every day and fed her, and gave her water to 
drink, and then watched her for half an hour, while she 
ran about the yard to refresh herself, and then put her on 
her nest again: her mamma allowed her time to do all 
this immediately after breakfast. 

Fanny did not expect to see her little pets until the 
twenty-eighth day of sitting; but’ on the twenty-sixth 
day, when she took up the hen, she heard a few short, 
sweet, musical notes, like the soft tones of a flute; she 
examined the eggs, and found that the sounds led 
from them: two of them were‘chipped at one end. She 
gently replaced the hen on her nest, and ran to her 
mamma with a face radiant with smiles, to tell her the 
good news. Her mamma told her not to disturb the hen 
until the evening, when she might venture to take a peep 
at her treasures again. 

Fanny’s joy was unbounded when she returned, to see 
two beautiful little creatures speckled white and brown, 
with long graceful necks, and long wings, and large inno- 
cent-looking eyes ; and they were uttering soft sweet notes 
continually. — in raptures, and remembered no 
more her past trouble. Some little girls may wonder that 
Fanny was so much delighted; but Fanny was a lively 
creature, with strong affections. 

By her mamma’s advice, Fanny did not feed her little 
a | that night, but left them to be kept warm under the 

en’s wings until next morning, when she steeped some 
crumbs in warm water for them ; but they only stretched 
out their long necks and looked at it, but did not know 
how to eat it. So Fanny opened their bills a little, and put 
small bits into them, to teach them. By her mamma's 
directions, she carried them and the hen to the front of 
the house in the sunshine: the hen immediately began to 
pick small seeds of grass for them, but they only stretched 
out their long necks and looked at them: the hen then 
went to the soft clay and scraped away until she found a 
little worm, which she held up exultingly in her bill to them; 
but her strange nurslings only looked at it, although she 
chucked and called to them. The poor hen then a 
quite at a loss how to please them; but she fell to work 
again, and this time she scraped up a fat earwig, which she 
held up to them as before. This fare appeared to please 


their fancy, for one of them ran over and took it, and 
devoured it y- The hen scraped again, and seemed 
quite contented as earwig on earwig disappeared down their 


long throats, and never was at fault again to know what 
pleased them. Fanny also gave them oatmeal and barley- 
cake broken small. She took great care to bring them 
into the house every — and when the cold weather 
came, she kept them in the house on severe days, and fed 
them there ; and they got so tame, that they ate from her 
hand, and perched on her feet and hands. They always 
came in to the parlour at breakfast-time, to get crumbs on 


| 

| | 
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the carpet ; and Fanny was very happy to have them, and 
every one praised her for the constant care she took of 


them. 


When they were six months old, their kind nurse, the 
hen, forsook them; and Fanny was fearful about them. 
But her place was immediately supplied by a little ban- 
tam-cock, which took them under his protection and 

tro ; and it was very droll to see him marching 
along, followed by the peafowl, which were three times as 

as himself ; and when he got food, he called them 
and divided it for them; he also roosted with them. He 
continued his attentions and self-imposed care until they 
were able to take care of themselves, and long 
for bantam-cocks are particularly affectionate ; and it was 
not the first time that Fanny’s had taken the care of 
orphan chickens. 

When June returned, Fanny’s mamma and Mrs Forres- 
ter were so pleased with her attention and erance, 
that they each made her a nice present. Her mamma 
gave her a house for her peafowl, open at the sides, and 
roofed with boards on the top, which was portable, and 
could be placed wherever there was most shelter. It was 

inted green, and looked very pretty in the shrubbery. 

rs Forrester’s present was a silver peacock, beautifully 
chased for a brooch: so she was doubly rewarded for her 
trouble and care, and her nurslings proved to be a cock 
and hen. The peacock is now in full beauty and splen- 
dour, and walks about like an emperor, to the great de- 
light of Fanny. 


A LADY FREEMASON. 


The Hon. Elizabeth St Leger was the only female ever 
initiated into the ancient mystery of freemasonry. How 
she obtained this honour we shall lay before our readers. 
Lord Doneraile, Miss St Leger’s father, a very zealous 
mason, held a warrant, and occasionally opened Lodge at 
Doneraile House, his sons and some intimate friends 
assisting, and it is said that never were the masonic duties 
more rigidly performed than by them. Previous to the 
initiation of a gentleman to the first steps of masonry, 
Miss St Leger, who was a young girl, happened to be in an 
apartment adjoining the room generally used as a lodge- 
room. This room at the time was undergoing some alte- 
ration; amongst other things, the wall was considerably 
reduced in one part. The young lady having heard the 
voices of the freemasons, and prompted by the curiosity 
natural to all to see this mystery, so long and so secretly 
locked up from public view, she had the courage to pick a 
brick from the wall with her scissors, and witnessed the 
ceremony through the two first steps. Curiosity satisfied, 
fear at once took possession of her mind. There was no 
mode of escape except through the very room where the 
concluding my of the comm step was still being solem- 
nised, and that being at the far end, and the room a very 
large one, she had resolution suflicient to attempt her 
escape that way; and with light but trembling step glided 
along unobserved, laid her hand on the handle of the door, 
and gently opening it, before her stood, to her dismay, a 
grim and surly tyler with his long sword unsheathed. A 
shriek that pierced through the apartment alarmed the 
members of the lodge, who, all rushing to the door, and 
finding that Miss St + = had been in the room during 
the ceremony, in the first xysm of their rage, her 
death was resolved on, but the moving supplication 
of her younger brother, her life was saved, on condition of 
her going through the whole of the solemn ceremony she 
had unlawfully witnessed. This she consented to, and 
they conducted the beautiful and terrified young lady 
through those trials which are sometimes more than 
enough for masculine resolution, little thinking they were 
taking into the bosom of their craft a member that would 
afterwards reflect a lustre on the annals of masonry. The 
lady was cousin to General Anthony St Leger, governor of 
St Lucia, who instituted the interesting race and the 
celebrated Doncaster St r stakes. Miss St Leger 
married Richard Aldworth, . of Newmarket. When- 
ever a benefit was given at the theatres in Dublin or Cork 
for the Masonic Female Orphan Asylum, she walked at 
the head of the freemasons with apron and other 
insignia of freemasonry, and sat in the front row of the 
stage box. The house was always crowded on those occa- 
sions. Her portrait is in the lodge-room of almost every 
lodge in Ireland.—Limerick Chronicle. 


WAIT NO LONGER! 


Ox for such an education— 
Knowledge prospering in the land, 
As shall make this busy nation 
Great in heart as strong in hand. 


Knowledge free and unencumbered, 

Wearing no dogmatic fetters ; 

Quickening minds that long have slumbered ; 
Doubling life by living letters. 


Knowledge that shall lift opinion 
High above life’s sordid bustle : 
Thought claims limitless dominion— 
Men have souls as well as muscle. 


Knowledge that shall rouse the city, 
Stir the village, shake the glen ; 
Teach the smiter in the smithy, 
And the ploughman, they are men. 


All who will may gather knowledge, 
_Prompt for every earnest wooer ; 
Indifferent to school or college, 

She aids the persevering doer. 


Shall we wait—and wait for ever, 

Still procrastination rueing ; 
Self-exertion trusting never— 

Always dreaming—never doing ? 
Wait no longer—Hope, Faith, Labour, 
Make man what he ought to be: 
Never yet hath gun or sabre 
Conquered such a victory ! 


COMPENSATIONS. 

Do you not perceive, then, that evil is necessary for the 
development of good: can you say that misery is not essen- 
tial for happiness? Illness is the exception to health, yet 
what should we know of health unless illness existed to 
indicate it? If at this moment you were on a sick-bed, 


your condition would induce pity from your friends—virtue | 


again emanating from evil. They would do all in their 
power to ease your sufferings—kindness, another virtue, is 
thus manifested. You would feel —_ for —_ atten- 
tion—gratitude, you see, springs up! you bear your 
affliction with fortitude—again good arises! If, on the 
contrary, you are impatient, those around you refrain from 
saying or doing the slightest thing to irritate you—good- 
ness again emanates from the same soil! At length you 
become stronger, and then, being slightly ailing, you feel 
comparatively happy—thus happiness has absolutely arisen 
from that which, in its positive nature, is an evil; and the 
very affliction which made you grieve, is, by a slight modi- 
fication, not altering its original nature, a subject for con- 

tulation and pleasure! Thus, Alfred, depend upon it, 
Coome we may doubt the perfection of the laws of the 
Creator, all is completely in accordance with benevolent 
design; and when you complain of the existence of evil in 
the world, you complain of the very element which deve- 
lops goodness.—A fection, 


DEATH. 

Death comes > us all, and makes us all equal 
when it comes. e ashes of an oak ina chimney are no 
epitaph of that oak, to tell me how high, or how large, that 
was ; it tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it stood, 
nor what men it hurt when it fell. The dust of great per- 
sons’ graves is speechless too; it says nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing. As soon the dust of a wretch whom 
thou wouldst not, as of a prince whom thou couldst not 
look upon, will trouble thine eyes if the wind blow it 
thither ; and when a whirlwind hath blown the dust of the 
churchyard into the church, and the man ——- out 
dust of the who will 
undertake to sift t usts again, and to pronounce— 
This is the ician, this is the noble flower, and this the 
yoeman, this the plebeian bran.— Donne. 
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